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REMARKS ON THE EVIDENCE, 



&C. &C. 



THE following communication, being remarks on the evidence contained in the 
Appendices (D.), (E.), and (F.), was drawn up at the request of the Board of 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Condition of the Poorer Classes in 
Ireland, as a Preface to the Report on Remedial Measures ; but, on considering it 
after it was prepared, it was found impossible for the Commissioners to con- 
cur in all the opinions therein expressed, though approving of its general tenour ; 
and to have modified it, so as to have obtained unanimity, would have occasioned 
protracted discussion, and would, in fact, have compromised some of the conclusions 
at which I have arrived. As these conclusions appear to me of importance in the 
Inquii'y, and have a direct practical tendency, I have thought it expedient, in the 
absence of any review of the evidence by the Board, to communicate the paper on 
my own responsibility, without any material alteration. 

The evidence has been collected from thirty-two baronies lying in different parts 
of the country, by Assistant Commissioners associated together in pairs, the one 
an English agriculturist, and the other an Irish resident. It is comprised in 
three large Parliamentary volumes, and being collected from the suffering popula- 
tion, as well as from the upper classes, though loaded with repetitions, must be 
regarded as a rich storehouse of facts, disclosing the secret agencies which operate 
upon the institutions of the people, and particularly on that of landlord and tenant; 
which, being of the most extensive influence, and based on the wants of mankind, 
is everywhere an essential element of national prosperity if well ordered, and of 
national degradation if otherwise. It is a partnership of a peculiar nature, framed 
for mutual benefit, where the power of doing good is incident peculiarly to one 
party, and the power of doing evil to both. 

In order to form just opinions of this social connexion, we ought not solely to 
look to it as it exists in England, where the pursuits and habits of the people have 
stamped it with a commercial character (which is itself a peculiarity), but we 
must look to the forms of it also abroad, examine with care what constitutes a 
sound and wholesome relation, and by what arrangement the interests of both 
parties are best secured. 

One of the mistakes into which strangers fall is in imagining that the condition 
of Ireland is a modification or abuse of the social institutions of England; and 
because there are some imperfect analogies, called by like names, that therefore 
they may be reasoned upon and considered as if they were identical. Nothing is 
more likely to lead to error than this unfounded assumption. The present Irish 
system is rather that which has existed throughout Europe at an early period, and 
which survives in many parts of it at the present moment ; the peculiarity of it is 
that the tenant makes his wages out of the soil he occupies ; and the difference 
between the peasant tenants of Ireland and those of other countries is, that the 
Irish peasant is part serf (receiving wages in land) and part farmer ; the wages 
and the rent being always calculated in money. In some districts, particularly the 
West, he pays wholly a money-rent, derived oftentimes from employment among 
strangers. The connexion of Ireland with a rich and prosperous country has 
enabled the landlords to effect this singular change in relation to the tenants; 
instead, therefore, of looking at her as if she were like England, we must contem- 
plate her as a country not yet emerged from the ancient territorial relation, and 
upon which the commercial principle has been grafted with very imperfect success. 
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The steps of agricultural improvement in Europe have generally been from wan- 
dering tribes to settled cultivators ; from a labour or service-rent to a produce- 
rent ; from a produce-rent to a money-rent ; and from a money-rent paid by a 
peasant tenantry, to one paid by capitalists. 

Division of rural The rural population of Ireland is divisible into distinct classes ; and though 

population. there is frequently a mixture of their several peculiarities, and one may occasionally 

melt into the other, yet they are sufficiently marked to have obtained names. The 
occupiers of the soil are distinguishable as being — 

1. Peasant-cultivators; who are either cottier-tenants, or cottier-labourers. 

2. Cultivators, not peasants ; who are farmers or graziers. 

The landlords of these tenants are either persons holding an intermediate estate, 
or owners of the fee. They are — 

1. Middlemen. 

2. Proprietors. 

Peasant tenantry. The term “cottier” is so variously applied and understood in Ireland that it 
may be useful to state from the evidence the meaning attached to it in different 
districts. 

Cottier-tenants. In some parts of the country a “ cottier ” is merely another name for a small 
occupier of land under ten acres. This seems to be the case in the counties of 
Clare, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford, and in some districts of King’s. 
They are sometimes denominated cottier -tenants, a name we shall adopt. They 
pay a money-rent, which is often derived from wages earned in the better parts of 
Ireland, and in England. 

Cottier-labourers. The most prevalent meaning of the term “ cottier ” is that of a labourer holding 
a cabin, either with or without land, as it may happen (but commonly from a 
quarter to three acres are attached), from a farmer or other occupier, for whom he 
is bound to work, either constantly at a certain fixed price (usually a very low one), 
or whenever called upon, or so many days in the week at certain busy seasons, 
according to the custom of the neighbourhood, the convenience of the landlord, or 
other local or personal circumstances. This is done in the counties of Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, Monaghan, Wicklow, Queen’s County, part of King’s County, Kil- 
kenny, and other places. In Leinster he has frequently nothing found him beyond 
his cabin, and perhaps work for three-fourths of the year. This class, in order to 
distinguish them from the former, we shall denominate cottier-labourers. They 
make their contract with the farmer for the cabin and land they hold in a money 
value, and the work they perform is set off against the rent at a price agreed 
upon, universally under the wages paid to other workmen. The system is under- 
going dissolution in several counties ; as the farmers, it is said, through economy, 
prefer to have their work done by occasional labourers. 

In other places the term “cottier” is synonymous with that of “cottager” in 
England, and merely means the occupier of a cabin, without any reference to his 
occupation of land, if any, which may be attached. The word is thus applied in 
the counties of Dublin, Louth, Meath, Armagh, Down, and Cavan. 

According to the census of 1831, the population of Ireland was 7,767,401 ; the 
“ occupiers employing labourers ” were 95,339 ; the “ labourers employed in 
agriculture ” (who do not exist in Ireland as a class corresponding to that in 
England) and the “occupiers not employing labourers” amounted together to 
1,131,715. The two last descriptions pretty accurately include the cottier-tenants 
and cottier-labourers ; and, as these are nearly all heads of families, it may be in- 
ferred from hence how large a portion of the soil of Ireland is cultivated by a 
peasant tenantry ; and, when to these a further addition is made of a great number 
of little farmers, a tolerably accurate opinion may be formed of the insignificant 
weight and influence that any middle class in the rural districts can have, as com- 
pared with the peasants. Though many may occupy a greater extent of land than 
the “ cottiers and, if held immediately from the proprietor, generally at a more 
moderate rent, and may possess some trifling stock, almost all the inferior tenantry of 
Ireland belong to one class. The cottier and the little farmer have the same feelings, 
the same interests to watch over, and the same sympathies. Their diet and their 
clothing are not very dissimilar, though they may vary in quantity ; and the one 
cannot be ordinarily distinguished from the other by any external appearance. 
Neither does the dress of the children of the little farmers mark any distinction of 
rank, as it does in England; while their wives are singularly deficient in the com- 
forts of apparel. 
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The situation of both cottier-tenants and cottier-labourers is such, that, if cir- Peasant tenantry, 
cumstances were favourable, they would pass easily into the class of labourers 
earning their support wholly by day labour, or into the class of farmers. r I hey 
have not that sluggish and unaccommodating character which belongs to the 
peasant tenantry of other parts of Europe ; but having been habituated to live by 
their wits, they would be found apter scholars to receive the impulse of improve- 
ment. We need only refer to the renovation which has been effected on several 
estates, where the landlords have exercised that parental influence which belongs 
to their station, and to a curious fact to be observed by every traveller in England, 
that they are to be found keeping stalls at the corner of the streets ; and fre- 
quently superseding the Jews, and becoming dealers in oranges and old clothes, 
while some vend newspapers, and other petty pelf. Both in England and Ame- 
rica they have established themselves as the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water ; and in the latter country they are highly esteemed as domestic servants. 

The evidence itself, collected under the Commission, is remarkable for the acute- 
ness, sagacity, and intelligence displayed by the poorest witnesses. 

The rapid prosperity of towns, and the accumulation of capital, arising from 
trade, commerce, and manufactures, are important advantages, which few other 
peasant-tenants have enjoyed. Generally centuries have passed over before this 
class has been absorbed by the other portion of the population. It is probable 
that in Ireland this process will be of shorter duration. 

There is a mode of tenure so important to the peasant tenantry that we must 
beg to explain its nature in this place. The persons holding it do not form a class, 
as they are included in the foregoing; but it is so extensive and peculiar that it 
has great influence in modifying the state of society. 

The cottier-tenants and cottier-labourers, in consequence of their own land being Con-acre, 
exhausted or insufficient, are the chief takers of con-acre. It is an occupation 
peculiar to a people paying a money-rent. The same holding is known in Great 
Britain, but it is quite subservient to the wages of labour, and is always an 
auxiliary. In Ireland it is often the chief dependence of a family for subsistence ; 
and such is the attachment of the people to land, that no man is content without a 
share, however insignificant. Con-acre is perhaps the lowest and smallest share 
that exists among them, and indeed is a step towards an entire disseverance from 
any hold on the soil. The persons thus situated are very numerous everywhere, 
particularly in Leinster ; and their number appears to have greatly increased 
within the last few years, and thus the cottier-labourer becomes a mere cottager. ^ 

This holding is called in some places “ dairy-land,” and in others “ rood-land,” 

« quarter-ground,” or “ score-ground.” It means land taken from the farmer, or other 
landholders, by the labourer, for the season, to grow potatoes upon it, but a better 
class take land in a similar way for oats, called “ smiggers.” It consists, for potatoes, 
of either stubble land, which the farmer manures and tills, the labourer having only to 
find and put in the seed, weed, till, and take up the crop ; or, if grass land, it is 
either dug by the labourer, or ploughed and tilled by the farmer ready to receive- 
the seed,' as may be agreed upon. There is another description of ground taken, 
by the labourer for the same purpose, called in some places “ free ground,” from 
Ins having it rent free in consideration of providing the manure. In some places 
the farmers plough the land, and cart the manure of the free ground, but in 
others the labourer has to dig it and do all the labour himself. In some districts, 
he has to pay from 10s. to £3 per acre for this description of ground. 

The price of con-acre varies according to the district, its abundance, the quality 
of the land, and other circumstances, from £5 to £8 per acre for grass land 
not manured; and from £6 to £10 for manured land, in proportion to the 
quantity of manure laid on. The quantity taken by each labourer varies from 
half a rood to two acres, but more usually from one to three roods, according 
to his means of paying for it and the number of his family. Con-acre was 
found to be general in every barony visited by the Assistant Commissioners, except 
that in Murrisk, in Mayo, where the population consists of cottier-tenants, who all 
have land of their own. Except when the con-acre is let by the farmer to one of 
his cottier-labourers, the agreement is generally that the rent of the con-acre shall 
be paid in money ; but from the poverty of the labourer the farmer is frequently 
obliged to take part, and sometimes a large part of the rent in laboui. W lien 
the produce is not worth the rent, some farmers sell the crop and proceed 
against the labourer for the balance; but it is more usual to take the crop for 
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Con S acre tenan,ry rent > without putting the labourer to any further loss than that of the seed and 
on-acre. bis labour. 

In some districts, it is necessary for the labourer to give the farmer notice by a 
certain day of his intention to give up the crop for the rent. In other instances, 
the farmer reduces the price of the con-acre ground, or allows the labourer to work 
out the rent instead of paying it in money, when the crop turns out badly. In 
almost every case of such a failure the loss and consequent distress to the labourer 
are of course very great ; and when he has to do with a rigorous con-acre landlord, 
who sells the crop and sues him for the balance, his total ruin is inevitable. Even 
when the farmer takes the crop for the rent, the labourer and his family are driven 
to begging or starvation, unless potatoes are so cheap at the time that he can pur- 
chase a quantity equal, or nearly so, to the usual average of con-acre crops, with 
the money he had amassed to pay his con-acre rent. It appears from the evi- 
dence, that the average crops of con-acre produce about as much or a little more 
(at the usual price of potatoes in the autumn) than the amount of the rent, seed, 
and tenant’s labour, say 5s. or 10s. Beyond this the labourer does not seem 
to derive any other direct profit from taking con-acre ; but he has the following 
inducements. In some cases, he contracts to work out a part, or the whole, of his 
con-acre rent ; and even when this indulgence is not conceded to him by previous 
agreement, he always hopes, and endeavours to prevail on the farmer to be allowed 
this privilege, which, in the general want of employment, is almost always so 
much clear gain to him. By taking con-acre, he also considers that he is securing food 
to the extent of the crop for himself and family at the low autumn price ; whereas 
if he had to go to market for it, he would be subject to the loss of time and some- 
times expense of carriage, to the fluctuations of the market, and to an advance of 
price in spring and summer. 

Most of the witnesses were of opinion that con-acre has a direct tendency to 
increase population and encourage early and improvident marriages, by procuring 
to the labourer a supply of food. In the barony of Coshlea, county of Limerick, 
the witnesses said, “ If a labourer gets a quarter (a rood) of ground, he thinks he 
has made a proper provision for marriage.” Mr. Adams added, “ A labourer of 
mine asked me to lend him £2 to pay the expense of his wedding. I asked 
him how he could marry under such circumstances ; and he said that he had got 
a quarter of an acre of potato-ground from a farmer, and that he could therefore 
reckon on potatoes enough to keep a wife.” In the barony of Decies, county of 
Waterford, Mr. Galway remarked, that it is a very general saying for girls that 
“ they won’t marry a boy who has not the potatoes (con-acre), because he would 
not have feeding for the summer.” In the barony and county of Monaghan, on 
being asked whether con-acre had this tendency, Capt. Lewis replied, “ Oh ! not 
a doubt of it ; a fellow marries because he knows he can’t starve while he has 
recourse to con-acre.” And the Rev. Mr. M‘ Mahon, p. p., added, “ I do think it 
has some influence in that way.” 

The peasants holding con-acre, having no other hold on the landthan for a crop, and 
changing their occupancy generally every season, are nearly emancipated from the 
soil, and far advanced towards the character of simple labourers. At present he is 
a labourer to pay his rent and procure the little he requires beyond the potato. 
They are most numerous in the metropolitan counties, where society has made 
the greatest progress towards a separation of capitalists and labourers. Their 
conversion into labourers will not be the result of choice but of necessity, since 
land is not to be obtained. In the present state of the peasants con-acre is a 
holding that could not be dispensed with, while it has the recommendation of 
blunting the edge of distress, during the period the cottier-labourers are passing 
into the state of simple labourers. Everything in the state of society indicates that 
this will be effected in the course of time, in order to introduce a more substantial 
class of farmers ; and as the present situation of the cottier-labourers holds 
out no prospect to them, as long as they cling to the soil as their sole depen- 
dence, but increasing misery, and is a vicious system, it would be impolitic to 
throw any impediment in the way of this process ; but every care must be taken 
at the same time to mitigate their sufferings as much as possible, and to prevent 
any interested party from taking advantage of their pitiable situation. 



Whether rising or 
sinking. 



A difference of opinion has been entertained on the question. Whether the pea- 
sant tenantry are rising or sinking in their condition ? and this is very impor- 
tant to assist us in coming to right conclusions on the great objects of the Inquiry. 
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In order to draw just conclusions from the statements which the evidence fur- Peasant tenant^, 
nishes respecting their condition, it is material to ascertain whether their present 
situation is better or worse than in past times. It cannot be said that they were ever 
prosperous ; yet, as this is relative, if we should find that to the potato they have 
superadded something to improve it as a nutritive aliment ; or if, like the Scotch, 
they are contented with humble fare, and have improved their habitations, their 
furniture, or their dress, or have been enabled to accumulate in some other more 
substantial form, we may then hope that, though subsisting on a low diet, they are, 
upon the whole, advancing with the rest of the community. But if, on the other 
hand, we should be satisfied that their diet, impoverished enough fifty years ago, 
is now still more impoverished, and that no sufficient improvement has taken place 
in those other things, which all civilized beings regard as necessaries of life, making 
allowance for the modern cheapness, — and if, in addition to this, they are subject 
to more frequent scarcities of food, that fever is a more prevalent disease induced 
by this scarcity, that the interval between the old and the new crop is more pre- 
carious and difficult for them to get over, — we must then come to the conclusion 
that the state and condition of the Irish peasantry is deteriorated. In order to 
determine this question of depression, we have compared the present evidence with , 
that furnished by Arthur Young, an undeniable witness, in the year 1776 — 1779, 
and we will state some facts derived from each of these sources. 

The potato is almost the sole dependence at present of the peasantry throughout Their diet. 
Ireland. “ I know persons who possess a horse and a cow (and sometimes two 
cows) who cannot afford to eat either butter or eggs ; they must sell them to scrape 
up the rent.” {Larkin). “ I would be ashamed to eat an egg,” says one of the App. (E.) p. l. 
witnesses, “ because my children would not share it with me. Mr. Odium states, 
that nothing can be more wretched than the food of the labourers in the baronies 
of Philipstown (Upper and Lower), King’s County, especially in winter ; the families 
of day labourers, though potatoes are very cheap, are frequently obliged to beg 
in the winter season. The diet of the labourers consists of the very worst descrip- 
tion of potatoes, “ lumpers,” and salt, or, at most, buttermilk. Simon Bobbing, a 
labourer, says, “ We very seldom eat eggs or fish, and flesh meat we never taste.” 

In summer, when the work goes on, the labourers get three meals in a day, but in Ibid. p. 13. 
winter they are glad enough to get two.” And the Rev. Mr. Hamilton confirms 
this by adding, “ When labourers are out of employment it is almost starving with 
them.” In the counties of Louth and Meath, two of the most favoured in Ireland, 
the principal food of the labourer is potatoes, very few being able to afford using 
meal. They never use meat, eggs, or fish. Small farmers eat a few eggs and 
herrings, but seldom can afford to consume any of even their own pork. John 
Robinson, a labourer, of Louth, knows several families in his neighbourhood who Ibld - P- 14 - 
frequently have but one meal a day. At the examination in the barony of Mary- 
borough, it was stated that “ potatoes constituted the principal food of the labourers.” 

{Alt). Mr. Martin says they scarcely get any but “ lumpers,” which are very coarse. 

“They never get any others,” added Mr. Carter. Labourers never, and small 
farmers very seldom, consume meat, eggs, or fish. {All). They generally have 
three meals in a day, except when they become pinched for food, and then they 
have only two. {All the farmers and labourers present). Small farmers seldom live Ibid. p. 20 . 
better than labourers, excepting that they have a greater plenty of potatoes, and 
milk is repeated frequently. In the county of Wicklow, labourers’ families have 
generally three meals a-day when potatoes are plenty , and when food is scarce 
two, and often only one. Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Coogan, farmers, say they have 
often known labourers to work a long summer’s day on one meal only. In the 
barony of Iveragh, county Kerry, a -wild mountainous district, potatoes and salt 
form the principal food of the peasantry, “all other things are beyond mere neces- 
saries, or reckoned so. If a wife gives eggs to her family, she boasts of it.” 

( Fitzgerald. ) In the barony of Trughenackmy, lying adj acent, “ some milk is got 
by most of them in summer, and a few herrings in winter by those that are best 
off.” In the barony of Conello, county of Limerick, where there is much good ibid. p. 26 . 
land and a considerable .resident proprietary, we find a slight improvement ; for 
the labourers sometimes have milk, and “they sell their eggs to buy soap and 
tobacco.” In the neighbouring barony of Coshlea, Mr. Quinlan says, I have often 
known labourers in May, June, July obliged to eat nettles and a weed called 
“ prassagh” (the English charlock, from Brassica). A witness also says, “ I have 
known labourers who have not had one meal of potatoes for their wives and families, 
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Peasant tenantry, consisting of five children, during the twenty-four hours.” Another witness adds, 

Food - “ This is most common at those seasons.” In the contiguous baronies, Decies without 

Drum and Middlethird, in the latter of which is placed the city of Waterford, we 
observe an improvement. The principal food of the peasantry is potatoes, salt, and 
milk ; labourers often eat instead of selling the eggs, when they are working for 
themselves. They get more or less fish when it is abundant ; a family usually 
obtains three meals a day. In the county of Armagh, labourers very seldom eat meat ; 
but Robert Neal, one of the number, says “they sometimes fall in with an egg.” 
In Down and Fermanagh, though they never eat flesh meat except at Christmas 
and Easter, they are never, in Iveagh (Upper and Lower), and Tyrkennedy, in the 
latter county, at least, reduced to less than the ordinary number of meals, and in 
other parts they get a good deal of “ stirabout, or buttermilk.” In Lecale, Down 
county, we find a solitary instance of the attainment of “ some groceries.” The 
only little gratification we find general among them is the use of tobacco, which is 
said to cost them often a halfpenny or more a-day.” Such evidence as the foregoing 
is repeated in every page, under the head of “ Food ” in Appendix, and the addi- 
tion of any thing besides the “ dry potato,” that is, without “ kitchen” (something 
nutritious or savoury), is rarely to be met with. 

Arthur Young’s repeated statements are decisive that the peasantry had milk 
and qatmeal with their potatoes commonly through Ireland ; he hardly ever states, 
that they lived on the potato alone. As he visited the country with a view to deter- 
mine the state of the agriculture, and always seems to have made a point of inquiring 
into the diet of the common people, we may rely upon his testimony. Their 
holdings were larger then than at present, and he never once mentions that they 
were subject to fevers from bad living, or to famines ; on the contrary, his de- 
scription is ' the very reverse. “ If any one doubts,” he says, “ the comparative 
plenty which attends the board of a poor native of England and Ireland, let him 
attend to their meals ; the sparingness with which one labourer eats his bread and 
cheese is well known ; mark the Irishman’s potato bowl placed on the floor, the 
whole family on their hams around it, devouring a quantity almost incredible.” 
“ No man can have often been a witness of it without being convinced of the 
plenty, and, I will add, the cheerfulness that attends it.”* 

We might quote an endless number of passages which relate to this point, 
but must be content with a few which have reference to those parts of the king- 
dom to which our own evidence refers. Of Galway, one of the least favoured 
counties, he remarks, “ Population increases greatly, yet many of them live very 
poorly upon potatoes and water, with some oatmeal. There are many that have 
no cows, only a house and a garden. The grass of a cow is £1 10s. This is not 
the case, however, at Moniva ; there they have all cows, and are very rarely with- 
out milk.” Of Lord Ashtown’s estate at Woodlawn, he observes, “ Every cabin 
has eight or nine acres, and two or three cows, or two cows and one horse ; and 
about half have horses, two or three pigs, and many poultry, half a rood of flax, 
one acre of potatoes, or half at a medium. They live on potatoes, oats, or barley- 
bread or butter ; like oats much better. Their circumstances are much improved 
in twenty years.” “The poor,” he says of Lord Sligo’s estate at Westport, “ in 
general live on potatoes and milk nine months out of the twelve ; the other three 
months bread and milk. All of them have one or two cows. Herrings are an 
article of their food. In their domestic economy they reckon that the men feed 
the family with their labour in the field, and the women pay the rent by spinning.” 
At Dromoland, the seat of Sir Lucius O’Brien, in Clare, “ the poor live upon 
potatoes ten months of the year ; but, if a mild winter, and a good crop, all the 
year on them. They keep cows very generally, but not so many as in the list of 
Sir Lucius’s tenants. Labour is usually paid for with land.” At Killala, in 
Mayo, “ their food is potatoes, cockles, herrings, and a little meal ; and when the 
potatoes are out, on oatmeal only. They do not all keep cows, but the majority do, 
and those who do not buy milk. Beef, Id. per pound in autumn twenty years ago, 
now 1 id.” It must be remarked, to account for the superior state of things, that 
spinning of linen yarn at this period was universal in all the cabins, and some 
weaving. The women earned 3d. a-day by spinning. At Sortland, in Sligo 
county, “ they live upon potatoes and milk, and for three months of the year on 
oatmeal.” At Mercra, “the food of the poor people is potatoes, milk, and her- 
rings, with oaten bread in summer ; all keep cows, not pigs, and but a few poultry. 



• Tour in Ireland, vol. ii., part ii., p. 34. 
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They have an absolute bellyful of potatoes, and the children eat them as plenti- Peasant tenantry, 
fully as they like. The average price of oatmeal something less than Id. a pound ; all Food * 
of them have a bit of cabbages. They prefer oat-bread both to potatoes and wheat- 
bread. All afford whiskey.” At Florence Court, in Fermanagh county, “their 
food is potatoes and oaten-bread, and a bit of beef or bacon for winter. All keep 
cows, and most of them pigs, and some poultry ; many turkeys and geese. No 
drinking tea. We find a reference to tea in other places, and it seems to have 
been a beverage not rare among the poor of the towns. Mr. Young’s remark at 
Enniskillen is, “The people increase very fast in this neighbourhood, and are in 
better circumstances than they were some years ago. Some live on potatoes and 
milk, for all keep cows, and they eat some flesh meat.” Weaving was but just 
coming in, but spinning was common in every cabin by the women and girls. At 
Castle Caldwell, in Fermanagh, the author repeats a very important fact, coupling 
together the fall of rent with the bettering of their circumstances, though there 
was an increase of population ; the passage is this : “ Rents are fallen in five or 
six years 2s. an acre. There is a great deal of letting lands in the gross to middle- 
men, who relet it to others ; these middlemen are called terny begs, or little land- 
lords, which prevail very much at present. These men make a great profit by this • 
practice. I he people in all the neighbourhood increase very fast. They are all in 
general much more industrious, and in better circumstances, than they were some 
years ago. Their food for three months of the year chiefly potatoes and milk, 
and the other quarter oatmeal ; in the winter they have herrings. They have all 
a bellyful of food whatever it is, as they told me themselves, and their children eat 
potatoes all day long, even those of a year old will be roasting them. All keep 
cows, and some cocks and hens, but no turkeys or geese. Six people, a man, his 
wife, and four children, will eat 18 stone of potatoes a week, or 252 pounds, but 
40 pounds of oatmeal will serve them.” At Mallow, in the county of Cork, “ They 
live upon potatoes generally the year through ; all of them keep cows and pigs.” 

Dunkettle, “ The diet of the poor is potatoes and milk.” At Adair, in the county 
of Limerick, “ The poor people do not all keep cows, but all have milk ; all have 
pigs and poultry; are not better off than twenty years ago.” At Curraghmoor, 

“ fhe poor people feed on potatoes and milk ; most of them have cows ; many 
of them for part of the year only salt; but they have oat-bread .when potatoes 
are nothin season.” At Gloster, “No instance of a cottier without a cow.” 

Derry, “ A cottier with a middling family will have two cows ; there is not one 
without a cow. The expense of a cottier’s living, as stated by Arthur Young, 
was much higher than it is now. He reckons it to have been £ 11 a-year; £6 or 
£7 would be much nearer the value of his annual income at the present time. 

I hese extracts from Arthur Young, which might be greatly multiplied, confirm 
in the strongest manner the important conclusion, that the peasantry were far 
better off, at the time of his visit, than they are at present. He speaks of their 
condition having materially improved within the then previous twenty years. 

The south does not seem to have called forth this remark so much as the north 
and the west, where the linen manufacture had been introduced. 



But it is not simply in the adoption of the potato as food that the sinking 
condition of the poor is shown, but in the more frequent prevalence of fevers and 
famines ; the reduction of a year’s consumption to one of ten months ; and par- 
ticularly in the kind they have been compelled to raise. There is no reason to 
believe that any cattle potato was consumed by the people for their own sub- 
sistence at the period of Arthur Young’s visit. Indeed the following passage 
would lead to a contray conclusion. “ Mr. Longfield,” he says “ has cultivated 
the potato called here bulls, that is the English cluster, very much for cattle, but 
nobody will eat them.” Pie frequently mentions the “ apple” (the best quality 
of potatoes) as the common crop. Unfortunately, apple potatoes are now little 
grown but for the consumption of large towns ; even the farmers have descended 
to the use of the second quality, the “ cups,” while many of the small occupiers 
and most of the labourers have been reduced to the use of the third or worst 
description, the “ lumpers,” or white potatoes, which are extending in cultivation, 
although of the coarsest kind, and described by General Burke, on a former occa- 
sion, to be “little better than turnips.” In the barony of Burrishoole, county of 
Mayo, the general food of a very large proportion of the population, it is agreed by 
all the witnesses, is potatoes and salt. The sort of potato used is the “lumper,” 
as it grows more abundantly, and requires less manure than other descriptions. 
John Doyle, land surveyor, says, “ If it were not for the plentiful produce of this 
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potato, the scarcity of the summer, that has just passed, would have been starvation ; 
the poverty of the people is bringing it into general use ; it is of a soft, watery 
quality, and is both unwholesome and unpalatable food ; pigs do not thrive on it, 
though it gives milk to the cows, as it approaches the nature of a turnip. borne 
of the witnesses examined by the Assistant Commissioners say that even a pig will 
not fatten on them, and that a man living upon them cannot do a day s work. 
It is a proverb in Carlow, that “ a crow won’t eat a ‘ white potato,’ while a ‘ cup’ 
or a ‘minion’ is left.” The kinds they formerly grew, and which are still 
preferred, where their circumstances admit of planting them, were “ cups,” 

“ Brown’s fancy,” “ farmer’s,” “ pinks,” “ English reds,” “ tollers,” “ white 
eyes,” “ apples;” now the “white potato,” commonly called “ lumpers,” is too 
frequently planted, and if a better kind be employed it is in whole baronies the 
exception rather than the rule. There are some districts into which it has not yet 
found its way, and where this is the case, we have other indications to show the 
people are better off. The baronies of Kilconnel, county Galway, and Dromahair, 
county Leitrim, may be referred to as proofs of this remark being well founded ; 
for there the people plant good varieties, and have still some milk. “ We like 
potatoes very well,” says James Gorman, of the barony of Carbery, county of 
Sligo, “but we don’t like never to get anything else; if a labouring man had 
even “ apples,” instead of wet “ lumpers,” or “ cups,” he would not grumble 
much.” In Balrothery, county of Dublin, the food of the labourers consists of 
the commonest quality, called “ lumpers.” In the barony of Gowran, county of 
Kilkenny, the kind of potato on which the poor subsist is the “ lumper,” and 
“ that has begun to fail, and at last become quite unfit for human food.” In the 
baronies of Philipstown (Upper and Lower), Kings County, “ the diet of the 
labourers consists of the very worst description of potatoes, ‘ lumpers,’ and salt, 
or, at best, butter-milk.” They have found their way into the barony of Moy- 
fenragh, in the county of Meath, but are not eaten in the adjacent barony of 
Kells. „ ^ , 

It was stated in the barony of Balrothery, county of Dublin, that “there are 
three descriptions of potatoes cultivated there — the applet the cups, .and the lumpers. 
The first-named are of the best quality, but produce the least in quantity ; the 
cups are not so good in quality as the apples, but produce more ; and the lumpers 
are the worst of the three in quantity, but yield the heaviest crop. For these 
reasons the apples are generally sent to Dublin and other large towns for sale. 
The cups are grown for the consumption of smaller towns, and are eaten by the 
larger farmers, and the few of the small occupiers and labourers who are in better 
circumstances than the generality of their class ; and the lumpers are grown by 
la;-ge farmers for stall-feeding cattle, and by most of the small occupiers and all 
the labourers (except a few in constant employment, and having but small 
families) for their own food. Though most of the small occupiers and laboureis 
grow apples and cups, they do not use them themselves, with the few exceptions 
mentioned, except as holiday fare, and as a little indulgence on particular occasions. 
They can only afford to consume the lumpers or coarsest quality themselves, on 
account of the much larger produce, and consequent cheapness, of that sort. The 
apples yield ten to fifteen per cent, less than the cups, and the cups ten to fifteen 
per cent, less than the lumpers, making a difference of twenty to thirty per cent, 
between the produce of the best and the worst qualities. To illustrate the practice 
and feeling of the country in this respect the following occurrence was related by 
one of the witnesses : “ A landlord in passing the door of one of his tenants, a 
small occupier, who was in arrears with his rent, saw one of his daughters washing 
potatoes at the door, and, perceiving that they were of the apple kind, asked her 
if they were intended for their dinner. Upon being answered that they Avere, he 
entered the house, and asked the tenant what lie meant by eating apple potatoes 
when they Avere fetching so good a price in Dublin, and while he did not pay him 
(the landlord) his rent ?” 

Another irremediable evil belonging to the potato is, that it leaves the consumers 
without a provision for the interval betAveen the consumption, or decay, of the old 
crop, and the coming in of the ne/w. This varies in length according to the season, 
but generally prevails through the months of July and August, and has sometimes 
been known to extend over three months. “ At this season,” says Gilshinnan, a 
labourer of Moyfenragh, in the county of Meath, “ there is always great distress , 
and, although there is not so much this year as last and most other years, yet 
knoAV many people in my neighbourhood, even this year, who have often had only 
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one or two meals a day, instead of three.” Michael Fagan has known fifty per- Peasant tenantry, 
sons in his neighbourhood who could only get one meal a day during that time. Food. 

“ None but an angel from heaven, who would be invisible,” observes Gilshinnan, 

“ could ever know the wants and privations of the poor, or the hardships they go 
through, before the new crop of potatoes is fit to take up, for it is the spirit of , 

Irishmen that they will not let even their neighbours know their distress, if they 
can help it; and many a poor man puts a cheerful face upon an empty belly, and 
tries to keep up a decent appearance while he is only getting a meal a day, and 
has not a stone of potatoes in the house for his family, and no work or means to 
buy food,” This was confirmed by Fagan and all the other labourers present. 

D. Thompson, Escp, of Trim, said he knew this to be perfectly true ; and so far 
from proclaiming or exaggerating their distress, the labourers often boasted of 
possessing means which they had not, in order to conceal their real situation. 

During this interval of aggravated destitution it is the common practice in several 
districts, and more or less in all, for the females, with their children, to issue forth 
as mendicants, and the husbands, too proud to beg, rely upon them for support. 

And were it not for the benevolent sympathies of the class to which they belong, in- 
cluding all the farmers of the country, the mischief to society would be intolerable. 

The potato, as long as it lasts, is a common fund upon which every person in dis- 
tress has an acknowledged claim. 

If a labourer possesses credit, or can get a neighbour to be security with him, he 
will at this period of distress procure provisions on credit, but he is generally 
made to pay from 20 to 40 per cent, above the market price. To the credit of their 
employers, it is every where stated that they do not often take advantage of their 
situation, but it is done by dealers, who make a business of such transactions. The 
priest is frequently found to be the security for the repayment. 

A labourer, with a wife and three or four young children, is stated to require 
daily, upon an average of the quantities mentioned by different witnesses, three 
stone of potatoes to keep them in health and strength, varying a little according to 
the kind and the season of the year. 

Great stress has been laid on the mischievous effects produced on society in Ire- Whiskey, 
land, more than in other countries, by the use of ardent spirits. The attention of 
the Assistant Commissioners was therefore directed to this point. The impression 
left by a perusal of the evidence is, that the male rural population, though guilty 
of excess at fairs, markets, and wakes, are not habitually drunkards. The females 
are generally exemplary for their abstinence from stimulating liquor; and in 
whatever community they are exempt from suspicion, that community cannot be 
said to be deeply corrupted by this odious vice. 

Having made out very distinctly the important fact, that the diet of the pea- 
santry is much inferior to what it was fifty years ago, and that it is still sinking in 
quality, it would be idle to dwell long on the subject of clothing or cabins, so often 
described, except to say that some little improvement is said to have taken 
place in both respects. 

Mr. Arthur O’Connor, on his return to Ireland lately, after an absence of thirty Dress, 
years, stated that he saw a great improvement in the dress, cabins, and general 
appearance of the people : we wish this statement were more distinctly confirmed 
by the evidence. That the apparel iioav worn should have a better appearance 
may be accounted for by the difference of the material ; but this may not indicate 
any improvement of their condition, since all articles of dress are cheaper than 
those of former days. Nevertheless, the increase of shopkeepers and of goods at 
fairs is observed everywhere, and they cannot sell without customers ; but if we 
take shoes and stockings as the criterion, there are many places where the use of 
them seems to have diminished. In the barony of Galmoy, county of Kilkenny, 
the Rev. Mr. Power, p. P., says that “ the use of shoes and stockings is not by any 
means so general as it was fourteen years ago.” In Gowran, in the same county, 
the Rev. Mr. M‘Cody, P. P., says “ the use of shoes and stockings is rather de- 
creasing,” “ especially among women and children,” adds Mr. S. Davis. The 
sum of £1 or £1. 10$. in the year is stated as the utmost a man in constant employ 
can spare for clothes for himself and family, but 10$. to £1 is more frequently 
the amount- In Wicklow, about Baltinglass, it is said “ the use of shoes and 
stockings is decreasing every day among women and children, but the men must 
have shoes to dig with.” The picture of distress exhibited in this neighbourhood 
equals anything of the kind to be seen in Ireland. In Kells, which is in a good 
county, it is said the use of shoes and stockings is not increasing. The Archdeacon 
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Drew” 4 tenantry ' °f Meath stated, at the public examination, that he had travelled all over Europe, 
but that he had never seen so miserable a peasantry in any other country, and that 
it was a perfect mystery to him how more than half of them managed to exist. 
The latter part of this opinion was concurred in by the Rev. Mr. M‘Evoy, i>. p., 
and several other gentlemen who were present. The English Assistant Commis- 
sioner, who has had similar opportunities of examining many other countries, 
perfectly agrees with the Archdeacon of Meath ; and the greatest difficulty lie also 
experiences is to reconcile the possibility of some of the most destitute of them 
finding means of subsistence, even upon the very lowest scale of human existence, 
with the all but total absence of any resources which seems to prevail among them. 

• ■ This would seem to verify what they often said themselves in answer to the 

question of, “ But how, then, do you manage to live ?” “ We hardly know our- 

selves,” they replied ; “ Ave manage, with God’s help, to get over one day after 
. another, Ave hardly know hoAV, sometimes Avith a full belly, but oftener Avith an 

App. (E.) p. 75. empty one, until Ave get work, or something turns up to help us.” In the North 
Ave observe that shoes and stockings are on the increase ; yet in Lecale, in the 
county of Doavii, one of the best baronies, the clothing of the peasantry is said to 
be “ very indifferent indeed.” (Pat. Curar .) “ One coat in five or six years.’’ 

(Mr. Manse.) “The peasantry used to buy their clothes second-hand from 

Ibid. p. 92. Bangor, but since the prevalence of cholera they are afraid to wear them.” 

Cabins. As the cabins are fixed to the soil, it is hardly to be expected that a pauper 

tenantry should take pains to improve them. The evidence shows it does not take 
place by the outlay of the tenants ; but it is encouraging to observe, that the 
disposition of the proprietors to assist them in this respect is frequently mentioned. 
The engraving of this habitation, inserted in the Quarto edition of Arthur Young’s 
Tour, is a representation of it at the present day. Those of Leinster, at 
least, might be expected to be most advanced in improvement ; but this does not 
appear to be the case. The description of them, draAvn by the Assistant Com- 
missioners, is melancholy and revolting ; Avhile the furniture is stamped with the 
character of all the rest — scanty, impoverished, filthy, and incommodious. 

The general opinion afloat in England is that the province of Ulster exhibits 
the greatest improvements and the most advanced state of society, compared Avith 
the rest of Ireland. Judging from the evidence, the confidence of persons enter- 
taining this vieAv must be considerably shaken. The subdivision of land is greater 
than in Munster, though not so great as in some parts of Connaught. It is 
acknoAvledged by several AAutnesses that the consolidations are very few, and cannot 
be effected, in consequence of the fear of outrage. “ I had to get rid of tAvo bad 
tenants,” says Mr. Barnes, of the barony of FeAvs, in Armagh, “ and, for fear of 
raising any ill feeling in the country, I forgave them Avhat Avas due, and gave 
them all their stock and the crop of that year without any drawback.” The 
quantity of land in tillage is .greater than in most places ; a higher price is obtained 
lor “ goodAvill,” and larger presents and compliments are paid too frequently to the 
landlord or his agent. The toAvns undoubtedly manifest a rapid and substantial 
progress towards Avealth, and Belfast is probably the most prosperous one in 
Ireland ; but the districts purely agricultural do not indicate a superior condition 
of living among the majority of the population. Agrarian violence cannot be 
relied on as an index to the places Avhich exhibit the loAvest condition of the 
people. No person acquainted Avith the country Avill point to the neighbourhood 
of Cashel or Thurles, or to the counties of Tipperary, Queen’s, or Kilkenny, as 
the Avorst in reference to their diet, clothing, or cabins. The agriculture of these 
counties, upon the Avhole, must be regarded as in advance of several others, the 
subdivision of land being less common. 

The evidence leads to another distinction, upon which there has been a mis- 
apprehension. It has been supposed that Mayo, and the West generally, exhibits 
the most destitute condition of the peasants. This is correct as regards particular 
seasons, Avhen the potato crop fails ; but the misery is not of a constant kind ; 
while in Leinster the amount of suffering endured by the people every year 
probably exceeds it. It is difficult to conceive any distress can surpass that which 
the Assistant Commissioners have described on visiting the suburbs of Kells and 
Baltinglass. The solution of this problem is, probably, that in Leinster the pro- 
prietors have been enabled to remove the cottier-labourers from their land Avith 
more facility than elseAvhere, and more are thrown on society to be absorbed by 
labour than there is any demand for, and during this transition state their sufferings 
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are necessarily more aggravated. Many are attracted from a distance by the 
wealth of the district. In the West the peasantry are still cottier-tenants, relying 
on their land, with no rich population to fall back upon in their seasons of 
famine. 

To the question, “Is the general condition of the poorer classes 'in your parish 
improved, deteriorated, or stationary, since the Peace in the year 1815, and in 
what respects ? ” 1,600 answers were received. In Ulster almost all agreed that 
their condition is worse in consequence of the failure of the linen manufacture, 
while the impetus to over-population continues to operate. The returns from 
Connaught show the next degree of deterioration, being four and a half to one. 
entertaining an opinion that the condition of the labouring classes is sinking. 
In Leinster and Munster the replies are two to one in favour of the same opinion. 
We are sorry to observe that those whose position leads them to be most inti- 
mately acquainted with the actual state of the poor are precisely the persons who 
are most impressed with the unfavourable change in their condition. 

It is hardly possible to overrate the importance to society of that disposition to 
accumulate which belongs to mankind arrived at a certain stage of advancement, 
which introduces provident and thoughtful habits, and restrains them from seizing 
on the indulgence of to-day, with a certainty that the penalty of misery will 
follow on the morrow. It is in many instances the first step from barbarism 
to civilization. It is this principle, springing from selfishness, yet expanding 
into a great moral power by means of education and habit, that distinguishes 
the prosperous and happy nation from the miserable and degraded one. The 
absence of it has been too conspicuous throughout Ireland. The effects are 
acknowledged and felt by every reflecting inhabitant ; and though it may be hoped 
that improvement in this respect is diffusing itself among the upper classes, the 
poor have not participated in tne benefit, but are as thoughtless, reckless, and im- 
provident as ever. Very unreasonable expectations are, however, indulged by so- 
ciety on this subject. It is but an unsatisfactory view to attribute these deficiencies 
to innate vices, not possessed by other peasants, or to an inferior nature. If we look 
a little further we shall perceive a more intelligible cause. Their situation is 
unlike that of every other peasant tenantry throughout Europe. To compare them 
with English labourers is to compare them with a class to whom they bear no 
resemblance ; but if they be compared with the peasant tenants of the Continent, 
they will be found to be their superiors in intelligence, skill, and enterprise, and their 
equals in industry, economy, and virtue. Their vices have sprung from their situa- 
tion, not their situation from their vices. The selfish principle upon which all 
accumulation is based has found nothing to act on, and they save nothing, because 
they have nothing to save. Their whole stock consists at the best times of a 
root speedily decomposed ; of apparel hardly enough to cover them ; and of a 
cabin barely sufficient to screen them from the elements. But the immediate 
evil which accrues to the community from this degradation of a great class is, that 
the prospect of hopeless penury encourages them to forego all the advantages which 
self-denial usually ensures, and to follow the dictates of nature without restraint. 
No such distinct evidence was ever before collected to disclose the secret causes 
of population, and to confirm the conclusion, deduced from a priori reasoning, 
that there is no sufficient check, moral or economical, existing in Ireland to 
confine it within the bounds of decent subsistence ; and, without one or other of 
these causes in operation, extreme penury is inevitable. 

Many of the inducements to marriage are such as are unknown in Great Britain. 
In the opinion of the peasantry, substantial benefits are the consequence- As no 
property can be saved, children are the provision for old age, furnishing them with 
a subsistence when their own strength is exhausted. Their children are their wealth. 
The women and children, too, in their turn become subservient to the support of the 
men by begging when the potato is spent. “The value of children,” Adam Smith 
remarks, “is the greatest of all encouragements to marriage.” 

At the risk of being tedious, we must venture to introduce some of the curious 
testimony relating to these subjects. 

The Galway labourers usually marry at from eighteen to twenty-one ; in Leitrim, 
from sixteen to twenty-two ; and in Mayo and Sligo usually under twenty years of 
age. In the county of Dublin, at twenty-six; in Kilkenny, at from twenty to 
twenty-five ; in King’s County, at from seventeen to twenty ; in Louth, from 
twenty-five to thirty ; in Meath, from twenty to twenty-five ; this is one of the best 
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Peasant tenantry. ' counties, chiefly in pasture, and the impediment to settling on the land, and, : 
Population. consequently, to marriage, is the want of firing. This circumstance, also, has 

occasioned mendicancy to be less prevalent. In Queen’s County they marry at 
twenty-six ; in Wicklow, from twenty-three to twenty-eight ; and in Kerry from 
eighteen to twenty-two. 

The Rev. Mr. Fitzmaurice, P. P. at Templemore, in the last-mentioned county, 
says, “ I have married girls of twelve to thirteen, and at this moment there is a 
married woman in Templemore who has just had a child at the age of fourteen ! 
A woman in the parish of Killarney had two children before the age of fifteen! 
In the following counties the age at which the labourers marry are, in Clare, from 
seventeen to twenty-five, but the greater number before twenty ; Limerick, from 
eighteen to twenty-five ; Cork, about twenty ; Tipperary, from eighteen to twenty- 
turn ; Waterford, from twenty-four to thirty ; Armagh, from nineteen to thirty ; 
Down, from twenty to twenty-five ; Fermanagh, from eighteen to twenty-five.” 

The following opinions of witnesses, which are selected out of a large number 
of similar ones, will show the practice and motives of the labouring classes in 
contracting marriages. In the county of Mayo, all the witnesses were of 
opinion “that marriages take place earlier among the very poor than among 
those removed above them in point of comfort.” The labourers say that 
the poorer a man is the earlier he marries. JValdron (a labourer), who 
concurs in that opinion, adds, “ The young man says to himself, I am here 
under the lash of my father, and there are seven or eight children on the 
floor with me, and I am starving along with them, and striving to earn for 
them, and it is little use to strive, Ave are in misery together ; so I will take up 
Avith some girl, and I Avill have a house of my own, and Ave Avill live for ourselves ; 
the longer I am Avaiting the Avorse I am getting. Another man has a groAvn-up 
daughter, and a large family besides ; so he will think Avith himself, I must shift, 
for the Aveak ones, I will try and get some one else to do for her, and the sooner 
the better. The girl is as anxious as her father, and the young man sees he can 
get no good by waiting, so they marry Avithout any fear of being Avorse off than 
before ; for Avhen. he has no work, if he is ashamed to beg himself, the Avife and 
children Avail beg and support him ; or if he choose to take a fling out of the country 
to some other part of Ireland, or to the English harvest, they will support them- 
selves by begging till he comes back. “ In Sligo, Dr. Langhead states, “ the most 
destitute are the most reckless in contracting marriage, under a belief that nothing 
can render their situation AX'orse. I frequently attempt to shoAv them the folly of 
their conduct, but their answer is that they trust in God, and that they can but go 
out” (beg). And in another district, James Rafferty, labourer, said, “ I Avas 
married at nineteen, and had not even 6d. over the marriage money my wife’s 
people had to give us. Those Avho have something are much more careful ; for 
if a man has something he Avill be looking out for a fortune to match Avhat he has 
himself.’’ In CarloAv, the Rev. Mr. Kehoe , p. p. of Leighlin, says that “ in Old 
Leighlin, the poorest district in his union, the greatest number of marriages 
take place. In many cases they had not a pair of blankets, a potato-pot, or beyond 
one meal in reserve for the next morning. In one instance, the bridegroom told 
him he had only 2 %d. to buy his wedding feast, consisting of potatoes and a feAV 
herrings.” The Rev- Mr. Nolan, p. p., states that the poor are reckless in con- 
tracting marriages in proportion to their Avretchedness ; those, on the contrary, 
who knmv something of comfort, are proportionably less prone to marry. There 
are six in one street Avho are afraid of thus decreasing their comforts, while I 
knoAv others in the extreme of misery who have been married Avithin the last 
month. In Kildare, the Rev. Mr. Murphy, R. c. c. of Castledermot, observes, “ In 
the poorest districts, eight times more marriages take place than in the others.” 
In Wexford, the Avitnesses say, “ There seems to be an inclination to marry im- 
providently in proportion to their xvants and destitution.” In the county of Clare, 
M‘ Mahon, a labourer, stated, “ It is ahvays the poor man marries first, because 
he knoAvs he cannot be Avorse off by it ; it is better for him to marry early than to 
seduce the girls, who are so poor and wretched that this vvould often happen. 
Besides, we poor people have a strange idea that it is a good thing to have children 
as soon as possible, to help and suppoi't us when Ave begin to grow old.” In the 
county of Cork, the Rev. Mr. Barry, r. c. c. of Scull, observes, “ Early marriages 
are very common here; I have married boys of sixteen, and girls of fourteen or 
fifteen, and many from sixteen to tAventy. It arises in part from the facility of 
setting establishments, and in part from the Avretchedness of their condition. When 
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a servant boy is with a farmer, he says to himself, I have no one to wash, make, or Peasant tenantry, 
mend, or to do anything else for me, and I may as well have a wife to keep house. P°P ulaticm - 
We will be able to make out life some way or other, and I do no more noiv.” 

The following cases were mentioned by the labourers present to confirm this 
statement. John Baskum, a servant boy of sixteen, married a girl of seventeen. 

He had scarcely as much as would cover his skin ; they had hardly bed-clothes to 
cover them ; he is badly off now, but he could not be worse. “ Daly, aged 
seventeen, married a girl of sixteen ; they were both servants. He was not 6d. 
above a beggar.” Mr. Barry adds, “ He had not 4d. worth of furniture in his 
cabin.” James Helen, seventeen, married a girl of the same age, “ though he was 
hardly able to cover himself.” Fitzgerald, a poor servant boy of seventeen, 
married a girl of seventeen ; “ they are as poor now, and cannot be worse.” 

Mr. Barry endeavoured to dissuade Fitzgerald from marrying, but he would not 
listen to him, saying, “ I cannot be worse than I am.” In Leitrim, the Rev. Mr. 

Smith , p.p. of Mohill, states that “ twenty is the average age among labourers, 
though many of them do not delay beyond sixteen. I recently married three 
young couples, and in that part of the marriage ceremony which requires that a 
piece of money should be produced, not one of the six had the necessary 6d. I, 
however, married them, because if I did not they would live in a state of concu- 
binage.” “ The more destitute they are,” added the Rev. Mr. Geraghty, p.p. 
of ArmadufF, “ the sooner they marry.” In Kerry, the witnesses stated that 
■parents, who have a grown-up family and but small means, are in favour of these 
premature matches, to throw their children upon their resources, and that the 
virtue of their daughters would be endangered. A girl in the poorest class is 
always ready to marry. “It takes her out of other people’s mouths : she has also 
another motive, she wishes to have children to support her in her old age.” In 
fact, poverty is not only the consequence of early marriages, but still more 
frequently the cause of them. “ In one instance here, a woman had an illegitimate 
child, with a view (as she herself stated) of having somebody to look after her 
when she was too old to take care of herself.” In the county of Donegal, the 
labourers stated as a reason for marrying so early, “ We cannot be worse than we 
are and probably our children will be a good support to us.” In the county ot 
Londonderry, Millar, a beggar, observed, “ A poor man ought to many yovmg, 
that his mearns (children) may be able to assist him when he grows old. “ 1 he 
poorest always marry first,” added the witnesses, “ and often borrow the money 
for the marriage fees ; the only requisite there is, is to get a shelter for the night.” 

In the county of Sligo, Dr. Kenny stated that the labourers say “If Loci give us a 
family, and we marry young, our children will support us when we are beyond 
work ; but if we did not marry soon, we should be broken down before our chil- 
dren should be grown enough to support us.” In the county of Westmeath, the 
Rev. Mr. Gibson, Presbyterian minister, observed, “ The poor consider that when 
thev have brought up a family they have made a provision for their old age. In 
many places poor single women, widows without children, and even crippled beg- 
gars were found to seek and bring up orphan or deserted children without any 
remuneration, and merely with the expectation of having some one “ to assist them 
in their old age.” Want of employment is also thought to assist in producing 



who have no work lounge about and become 
In Donegal, Patrick 



early marriages, as young men 

acquainted with females at fairs, markets, funerals, &c. = - 

MDiarmid (cottier) stated, “ The men who are employed have not so much time 
to mix with females ; in the North, where the people have more work, they do 
not marry so young.” In Tipperary, Mr. Mullins, a weaver, said Idleness (the 
want of labour) is the cause of early marriages. If a man had employment to 
keen the devil out of his mind, he would not be talking to women m the town. 
In the county of Cork, the witnesses mentioned that " there were many houses 
where the lower classes met to drink and dance, which led to many early mar- 
.riages or improper connections. JVIany such unions were also contracted at tans 



in the heat of the moment.” The Rev. Mr. Bret man, P. P., states, As many persons 
are annually married in the townland of Ballmtemple, in the county of Sligo, as 
anywhere else.” This district is a tract of land situate on the sea-coast, which has 
within the last few years been totally covered with drifting sand to a considerable 



denth' The Assistant Commissioners visited the place, and found it still inhabited 
by P a number of persons, whose wretched cabins were either totally or partially 
immersed in sand. The roofs of many were quite covered and in some cases had 
broken under the weight. All traces of the ancient soil had disappeared. The m- 
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Popiilation" antry ' habitants stated “ they could not leave the place, as they were unable to obtain 
permission to build houses elsewhere.” They added, that “ of a blowing night they 
were obliged to keep watch that the sand should not accumulate so as to smother 
them while asleep.” They pointed out some cabins to which access could only be 
had through the chimney, enlarged sufficiently to admit of the use of a ladder. The 
Assistant Commissioners seeing a young man, Pat. Linehan, with a child in his 
arms, asked him how long he had been married. He replied about a year and a 
half. In answer to some other questions, he said that when he was married his 
portion of land had been already completely buried for nearly two years : he had 
no way of supporting a wife but by picking sea-weed or gathering shell-fish. 
He thought that if he had a wife they would try to support each other. At any 
rate, he wouldn’t be worse. The day he was married the sand was six inches deep 
on the top of his cabin. — (Barony Carberry.) Several witnesses state that letting 
the land at moderate rents would be a check upon marriage ; and so it would if 
the people were in a situation not to bid immoderate ones. 

It has frequently been stated that the females of Ireland are superior to 
those of England in virtue ; we will not do them an act of injustice by deny- 
ing it ; but without detracting from their real merits, besides the checks which 
religious obligation imposes, several subordinate causes may be stated that are likely 
to contribute towards producing this moral result. The condition of society is 
such that the opportunity is afforded to all to marry, while the inducements on 
the side of the women are stronger than those operating in most other countries. 
Marriage is the only means of subsistence left to their choice, for as there is no 
occupation to employ them independent of a husband, and they are real helpmates 
by becoming mendicants, and children are thought to be a benefit as well as a 
blessing, not only are the ordinary impediments removed, but there is every 
encouragement afforded to it. The English females are differently circumstanced 
as to the inducements ; while the Poor Laws had the effect of undermining their 
virtue by offering a bounty to immorality. To this mutual dependence one upon 
another, so sensibly felt in Ireland, and so little comparatively in England, may be 
traced many of the social virtues of the Irish peasantry ; their strong filial affection, 
the privations the parents will endure to advance their children, their fidelity to 
the marriage vow, and the universal disposition to almsgiving. 

Having seen the motives to which the peasantry themselves attribute their dis- 
position to early marriage, it still remains for us to seek from what peculiarities of 
their circumstances it has arisen, that they have been enabled, contrary to our ex- 
perience of other peasant tenants, (the Asiatic and Anglo-American excepted,) 
to multiply without restraint. 

Wherever the landlord receives the rent of his land, either in labour or in produce, 
lie has a direct interest in confining the population of his estate within some pre- 
scribed limits. The existence of this interest has made itself so manifest that it has 
been found to operate as an economical check to redundancy throughout the greater 
part of Europe. When the situation of the proprietor obliges him to accept of labour 
in return for the use of his land, he has, in general, no other mode of employing it 
witli profit to himself than by applying it to the cultivation of his demesne lands, 
under his own, or his agent’s superintendence. As this application, however, 
creates but a limited demand for labour, whatever quantity of it is produced on the 
estate beyond that required for its due cultivation becomes a positive burden to it. 
In such a state of things we always find that the lord of the soil contrives to keep 
down the population by a gentle repression. He either refuses houses and land to 
a certain number of the young, or very commonly he exercises an immediate con- 
trol over the marriages of his people. Thus, in Livonia, thirty years have scarcely 
elapsed since the tenant has been enabled to marry at his own discretion. In 
Bavaria, the control formerly possessed in these matters by the landed proprietors 
has been transferred to the authorities who administer the laws for the relief of the 
poor. The powers intrusted to the latter body have not only not been diminished, 
but they have been strengthened by additional legal restrictions. The wardship 
of all the marriageable females in the families of his tenants was formerly vested 
throughout .England in the landlord ; and in Belgium (where rents are payable in 
money, as with us) the same impediment to marriage among the rural population 
exists up to the present day, as in England, namely, the difficulty of obtaining a 
house and land. J b 

In those cases in which produce is received instead of a money payment, and 
more especially under the Metayer system (in which the occupier and the owner 
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are partners), both landlord and tenant are equally interested in discouraging any 
addition to the numbers of the working peasants. It becomes the object of the 
farmer to raise the produce, which is to pay his rent, with as small a quantity of 
labour, and consequently at as small an expense, as possible. He does not find it 
his interest to sublet his lands to a class of persons who can only pay him by that 
which he is enabled to obtain himself at a less cost than they, namely, by the pro- 
duce of the soil. 

There are extensive countries in Asia where the proprietor, being at the same 
time the sovereign of the country, does not exert any control over the occupiers 
with respect to marriage. He leaves them to the dictates of their own interests 
and inclinations ; and accordingly, in such countries, the population is excessive, 
unless kept down by extrinsic restraints ; while their means of subsistence are 
reduced to the lowest, both as regards quantity and quality, and the evils of 
redundancy are made strikingly manifest. 

Up to the period of their recent amendment, the English Poor Laws were found 
to be subversive of the interest of the landlord, in proportion as they encouraged a 
superfluous population, and to take out of his hands all power of restraint. 
He had hardly any other mode of preventing the increase of those who were 
destined to be maintained at his expense, than the impediments which he placed 
in the way of building cottages, and the pulling down of such as lie could obtain 
possession of. He felt that it was his interest to proceed in this manner; and, 
doubtless, his inclination was generally to do so. However, the unpopularity of such 
a course, and the consideration of the misery to which it was calculated to give rise, 
operated considerably in restricting its general adoption. The subject under ex- 
amination appears to have been seen in the same light at the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
when an Act was passed to prevent the erection of cottages on waste lands, or 
under any circumstances, unless a certain quantity of land was attached to each of 
them. England, in the sixteenth century, was doomed to labour under a surplusage 
of population ; and so far as may be judged from the conversion which took place of 
small into large farms, the same causes were supposed to be in action, which 
operate at present in Ireland. Happily for England, mismanagement did not in- 
crease the redundancy beyond that degree which trade, manufacture, and improved 
husbandry were able to absorb. 

In the “ Poor Colonies” of the Netherlands it has been found necessary to have 
recourse to positive prohibitions to marriage between persons in a state of destitu- 
tion. On the other hand, in the east of Europe, where the tendency of the proprietor 
has been to relax the servility of his tenants, the result appears to have been that 
of rapidly increasing the numbers of the peasant cultivators. In Prussia, where 
the territorial rights of the landlord have suffered a most remarkable diminution 
during the last twenty years, and where the former occupiers have been converted 
into independent owners, the increase of the latter class has become a subject of 
complaint with the proprietors. But to show how different is the result where a 
landlord resides and manages his estate, Mr. Von Thiinen, of Tellow, in Mecklen- 
burgh, complained that on an estate, containing only 804 acres of tillage land, one 
quarter of which was in pasture, there were maintained by the labour performed 
on it no less than 128 human beings, of whom 85 were of mature age. Here 
the. smallest holdings pay the least rent.* 

In Ireland the peasant population has been suffered to multiply without the im- 
position of any check ; on the contrary, the landlords, both superior and inferior, 
conceived it to be their interest to encourage the increase ; and although in the 
present day, the superior landlords have begun to perceive the errors of their 
system, the middlemen with short leases openly, and the farmers secretly, still 
promote the settlement of “ cottiers” to improve their own incomes. 

Besides the -absence of that species of territorial control which has been men- 
tioned as existing in other countries, it will be found that the payment of a money- 
rent, or the calculation of it in money, by a peasantry who get nothing beyond 
their subsistence from the soil, is of itself an influential cause of redundant 
population. In the obligation to pay their rents in money, or in labour calcu- 
lated in a money value, or what is common, in both combined, we have a striking, 
and indeed an essential difference between the tenantry of Ireland and the other 
peasant-tenants of Europe. This procedure has allowed the proprietors to with- 
draw themselves from the immediate superintendence of their estates. Had they 



* Jacob’s Second Report, p. 42. 
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no other option than between a labour and a produce-rent, this never could have 
been accomplished. Their own presence, or that of a confidential agent, acting 
in the spirit of the landlord, would have been indispensable, but their connexion 
with England has supplied them Avith the means of effecting a total change in 
their position ; and though they have probably conducted themselves as Avell as 
others would have done in the same circumstances, it is greatly to be regretted 
that the disastrous results of their mode of action have fallen on the cultivators of the 
soil, and have entailed upon them such extensive and intense suffering. As soon as a 
money-rent became the measure of the value of land, it led to a fluctuation of prices,, 
which made land throughout Ireland a subject of • competition, — a circumstance 
never experienced amongst other peasant-tenants. It cannot fail to be seen how 
this anomalous position of a large degraded class has left the institutions, habits, 
and even morals of society to be framed and fashioned according to their own 
standard. There has been less restraint upon their natural inclinations, or upon 
that line of conduct Avhich they have deemed for their own good, than is consistent 
with their interest, or the safety of the state. The occupying peasantry have been 
enabled, by their numbers relatively, and by the additional weight given to their 
views through the absence of the ordinary influence, to give effect to regulations 
of their OAvn creation, and to establish a law of opinion, which has been subversive 
of the statute laAv of the realm. The opinion of the upper class has thus become 
in a measure subordinate to that of the loAver — a state of things Avhich probably 
never Avould have happened, had the landlords clung to the soil as their natural, 
inheritance. The establishment of a money measure of rent was detrimental, not 
only in so far as it tempted the proprietor to resign the management of his estate, 
but it led to the introduction of the class of middlemen, not as agents, tvho are 
everywhere common, but as intermediate landlords, tvho Avere to derive their profits 
out of increased rent from the land which they AA'ere authorized to sublet. This 
in the first instance led to the introduction of a tenantry, Avho, by drawing nothing 
but Avages from the land, could leave the largest profit to the middleman ; and in 
fact both parties had a direct interest in encouraging them to subdivide their lands, 
and to multiply up to any point commensurate Avith the quantity and quality 
of the food, clothing, and lodging Avith which they were disposed to rest satisfied. 
They became, contrary to the ordinary practice, the sole judges of their oavu neces- 
sities, free from restraint and from control. If the landlords had not sacrificed every 
thing to the maintenance of a money-rent, however unable they might have been 
to foresee the evils to Avhich it Avas destined to give rise, they Avould at least have 
devised some remedy before the mischief had become so deeply rooted. 

At the same time that the cottier system has given origin to inordinate 
competition for land, and has raised rents to an unreasonable amount, it has 
also had the effect of rendering the rate of wages stationary. In the case of 
cottiers and others deriving their Avages from the soil, rent and Avages act and 
react continually on each other. The rent that a cottier pays is not determined 
by the value of the produce which he can obtain from the soil ; but it is determined 
by adventitious circumstances, such as wages earned among strangers, scarcity of 
land, and extreme necessity ; Avhile the wages Avhich he receives at home Avill be 
measured by the loAvest Avages Avhieh he is content to accept from the land he 
occupies. If he be Avilling to receive, in remuneration for his labour, the potatoes 
Avhich are the result of that labour, the value of these potatoes Avill become the standard 
of his Avages ; and there can be little doubt, that if the peasantry had been habi- 
tuated to look upon Avheaten bread as a necessary portion of their food, they Avould 
liave secured to themselves Avages higher in proportion to the greater cost of that 
article of diet. 

At different periods of the last eentury, some temporary stimulants to the 
increase of population seem to have been added to those of a more permanent 
nature which' have been adduced. Arthur Young repeatedly alludes as to an 
established faet, that the numbers of the peasantry had been largely augmented in 
the tAventy years preceding the date of his observations : “ population evidently in- 
creases;”* “the people increase prodigiously ;”j- “the people increase much 
“ the people throughout increase very fast most undoubtedly “ the people increase 
very greatly, so as to be evidently croAvded,”|| are phrases he constantly uses at 
almost every place he visits ; and it Avould appear that .the impulse had been 
derived) from the institution of the linen manufacture. To this eause Avas added, in 



* Vol. i. p. 81. t Ibid. p. 112. % Ibid. p. 129. § Ibid. p. 333. ]| Ibid. p. 342. 
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1784, that extraordinary measure which offered a bounty on corn proportioned to Peasant tenantry. 

the distance it was brought by land to Dublin from the place of its growth. The 

extension of tillage, which followed as the consequence of this enactment, was 

general throughout the island, and, combined with other stimulants, operated in 

aid of the previous tendency. There is probably in Ireland, at this moment, a 

greater proportion of land under tillage, as compared with that under pasture, than 

in any country of Europe. It approaches to what we read of respecting China. 

The pressure was relieved for the moment, but this extent of tillage induced 
penury and misery on the posterity of those who were benefited. 

It has sometimes happened in England, that proprietors have been reproached 
as selfish and heartless, because they have denied to the poor the permission to 
build cottages on the waste and elsewhere ; and instances have occurred where 
the refusal has drawn malicious and vindictive injury on them or on their property. 

Now Ireland is a country where this privilege has been conceded and exercised 
without restriction ; yet it is impossible not to perceive that it has been a source of 
the most serious mischief to the peasantry themselves, and has contributed essen- 
tially to the privations they have now to endure. From whatever motive the land- 
lords may have acted, selfish or not, had they confined their lettings and the erection 
of cabins within some reasonable bounds, the effects would have been as beneficial 
to the poor as to the rich ; so wisely is it ordered that the true interests of the pro- 
prietor and of the cultivator of the soil remain, at all times and under all the changes 
which the progress of society renders necessary, one and the same. 

The prevalent disposition to early marriages seems irreconcilable at the first Women, 
view with two species of crime more frequent in Ireland than in England, “the 
attempt, &c.,” and abduction. Several causes have combined to make these crimes 
common. In the first place, it is to be feared that extreme poverty has a tendency 
to degrade the woman lower than the man, as may be inferred from her being worse 
clothed, and from her being the first to suffer privations ; the very reverse of which - 
obtains in a better condition of life. She is made the drudge and the slave. 

The man’s pride will not suffer him to ask alms, but he sends forth his wife and 
children as beggars. In an improving district, shoes and stockings are first 
seen on the men. The woman’s position before marriage being one of entire 
dependence, the same necessity for courting her affections does not exist as in 
countries where women can obtain the means of subsistence. The consequence is 
that the preliminaries of marriage partake more of the nature of a bargain. It 
ought nevertheless to be stated, that though in Ireland the woman does not take 
equal rank as a wife, she takes higher as a mother ; and the evidence records many 
affecting instances of parental and filial sentiment. The Irish females, as a strata- 
gem to vindicate their rights, often resort to an indictment for an “ attempt, &c.” 
with a view to an offer of marriage as a compromise on the part of the accused, and 
this practice is Avell understood by the courts. 

The motive for abduction is most frequently mercenary, and where the girl has Abduction, 
a father of some substance : “ A penny for penny” is the maxim of their match- 
making. It is the means adopted to extract the largest possible fortune by ap- 
pealing to his strongest affections ; his love for his daughter, and his fear of losing 
a settlement for her in life, thus discovering two characteristics of the Irish pea- 
santry, the inferior condition of the woman, which prevents any indignant resent- 
ment, and the strong parental feeling. It appears that in Clare it is considered 
most desirable by farmers to settle their daughters when young, that they may be 
withdrawn from the danger and chances to which their fortunes expose them. In 
Limerick it was stated that “ it is a frequent practice for a young man to elope 
with a farmer’s daughter, and not to marry her until he forces her parents to give 
her a larger fortune than their means would justify in order to save her character ” 

John Kerrigan, a respectable farmer in the county of Mayo, explained to the As- 
sistant Commissioners what had taken place in his own family, and which fur- 
nishes an illustration of the position which has been advanced. “ It is not always/’ 
said he, “ the father’s fault that his children get married too soon. Sometimes the 
father suffers more than the child. I was a comfortable man, and had four cows 
and a heifer, till my daughter got married and played me a trick that a good many 
girls had done before. She ran off with a young man, and after a week’s sport he 
sent her back without marrying her until I was forced to give her three of my A PP- (F-) P- 41. 
cows and money besides ; moreover, I had to pay the priest.” 

It is difficult to assign to the several causes in operation the relative proportions Subdivision of land. 
C 2 
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Subdivision ofland. which each cause may have had ill producing the effects witnessed in Ireland. 

The middlemen at first were the chief promoters of the subdivision of land to 
enable them to derive a profit. At present the more immediate cause would 
seem to be the energy of increase among the people, which cannot be checked 
without doing more violence to their feelings than the proprietors are disposed, in 
many instances, to adopt. The circumstances also which make children more 
valuable than in other countries mainly contribute to subdivision. The land 
held by the . father is apportioned among his descendants, oftentimes in equal 
shares, analogous to the law of gavelkind ; and as the proprietors, as well as the 
middlemen, had up to a recent period no interest in checking this tendency, but 
rather the reverse, it has gone on in some places to a degree hardly to be credited.* 
The portion of land is become at last, in some places, so small as not to yield the 
occupants a sufficient stock of food for the year’s consumption, making it difficult 
in all cases, and in many impossible, for them to pay the rent. The means of 
cultivation are also abridged by their poverty, so that they have been obliged to 
adopt a species of potato of which the characteristic is a large produce of the 
worst quality ; and even of this the crop has of late years shown an increasing 
tendency to failure. As soon as the landlords perceived their rents to be in 
danger, and that the whole produce of the soil, if population and subdivision pro- 
ceeded at the same rate, Avas likely to be absorbed by the subsistence of the 
occupiers, they began to open their eyes to their situation. The fall in the price 
of agricultural produce since the war, and the diminished demand for labour 
in the home and English market, contributed to their difficulties ; and these, Avith 
the alteration of the law respecting the political franchise, have been tributary 
causes to create a revolution in the opinion of the proprietors on the important 
questions of population and peasant cultivators. The great complaint iioav among 
them is redundancy of people ; and the “ new-light agriculture,” which tends to 
the extension and consolidation of farms, is the theme of their praise. Any Poor 
LaAv that may be introduced, it is to be feared, Avill furnish an excuse for eject- 
ment ; and, unless Avell guarded, may lead to extensive misery. The prospect of 
it has already been made a plea for dispossessing many of the poor. But though 
this has been the general disposition of proprietors for the last few years, those 
middlemen, who have only a short term in land, continue to promote subdivision, 
and proprietors are still found who folloAV the same line of conduct. In Galway, 
for instance, Ave find that one proprietor’s mode of proceeding has been to divide 
all farms of thirty acres and upAvards into several farms, of from ten to thirteen 
acres each, but not in any case less than ten ; his end being to create £10 free- 
holders. In order to obtain some hold over the tenants, the above landlords do 
not include a right of turbary in their leases, and in no case does the privilege 
extend beyond the supply of one fire. But even in these cases Ave find great 
resistance is made to a poor man Avho Avishes to procure a place for a house ; and 
Avhere a house exists the occupier is prevented from enlarging it, “ to provide room 
App. (F.) p. 81. ^ for the young people as they get married.” It is, however, a mistake to suppose 
that the political franchise is the first object in general. The Rev. P. Dwyer , p. p., 
makes the true distinction : “ Since 1829 the landlords would have nothing but 
large holdings if they could, and they are now anxious to remove the old forty- 
shilling freeholders, in order to make room for ten-pounders, and at the same time 
Ibid. p. 83. they expect to have less trouble in collecting their rents." 

It is universal to insert in neAv leases granted by proprietors covenants to prevent 
a further subdivision, and fines and forfeiture are introduced to ensure the 
observance of them ; but with every disposition on the part of the lessors and 
their agents to enforce these covenants, subdivision seems to be tolerated in most 
districts, because it is found practically impossible to prevent it. In the barony of 
Murrisk, county of Mayo, Sir Samuel O' Molly, Bart., stated, “ Clauses and penalties 
against subletting have been almost universally inserted in recent leases, but Avith- 
out effect, as the landlords have been quite unable to enforce them in any instance. 
They have not, indeed, been disposed to make the trial, for Avhen a parent dies, it 



* Sir R. G. Booth, Bart, ejected 120 families from the townland of Balligilligan, in the county of 
Sligo. He gave them four years’ notice. The bounty of a guinea was offered for every house 
pulled down before an appointed day, and four guineas for every acre of manured ground ; yet 
so little forethought did they exercise, that the 120 families, in the interval, increased to 160, and 
subdivision had been made to the amount of the increase in numbers! In Ballyconnel there are 
2S5 acres of land, and 150 “smokes,” making 750 persons. “Lumpers” are the common crop. The 
Rev. Mr. Yates stated that his parish of Drumcliff, in the same county, contained 10,518 acres ofland, 
and 14,000 souls. 
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would be found impossible in practice to" prevent tbe subdivision of bis land Subdivision of land, 
among bis children ; it would be a hard thing to say he should not divide it amongst 
them.” In the barony of Coshlea, county of Limerick, it was stated, that 
“ clauses against subletting are always inserted in leases but Mr. Coote added, 

“they are never enforced, and subletting goes on now as much as ever.” In the 
barony of Middlethird, county of W aterford, “ the - same measure had been lately 
adopted, but no instance had occurred of their being enforced.” Iirthe barony 
of Fews, county of Armagh, penalties against subletting had become common, but 
no clause against subdividing by will. 

Whenever the proprietor however has the opportunity, he generally throws the 
small holdings into a larger farm ; but as this can be done only, when the expiration 
of a lease, or the non-payment of rent, or some particular cause places the land 
under his control, the system as yet is in partial operation. Few landlords will 
venture upon ejecting their tenants simply on the ground of wishing to enlarge their 
farms. Of the thirty-two baronies visited by the Assistant-Commissioners, the 
number of those in which the size of farms had actually increased, was about the 
same as the number of those in which subdivision was still proceeding ; and in 
several of them while consolidation was accomplished in one part, division was 
going on in another, in favour of children and relations. In the province of 
Ulster a decrease in the size of farms appears to be most prevalent, while 
in some parts of Leinster the increase is alike obvious. In other parts of 
Leinster no successful effort has been made to check it to any considerable extent. 

This is the case in the county of Dublin, and still more so in Kilkenny. “ I 
recollect,” observes Richard St. George, Esq., “ the time when, between Woods- 
gift and Johnstown, a distance of five miles, there were but two ditches, the 
boundaries of farms. Now they are innumerable, and the division is still advancing. 

In no instance has there been any systematic attempt to counteract it by the junction 
of small holdings.” The same account is given of the two baronies visited in the A PP- P- 92 ' 
King’s County. In the barony of Upper Dundalk, county of Louth, a good many Ibid. p. 94. 
persons have been ejected of late years. 

The dispossession of the tenantry is attended sometimes with benefit to them- 
selves, but more generally it is the occasion of deep distress. However painful the 
attempt may be to sever the connexion between the peasantry and the land on which 
they have been brought up, it still remains a question whether it be desirable to 
hold out any encouragement to a tenantry without capital, and apparently yet 
sinking in the scale of animal existence ; and whether it would not be an act of 
beneficence to remove a part of them, or interpose some further check to the 
subdivision of land, and thus rescue the whole class from an impending calamity 
which awaits them under their present circumstances. If, by any arrange- 
ments, a portion of them could be absorbed by the other classes of the com- 
munity, and thus be converted into more active and productive members of 
it, this would, without doubt, be the most natural and most powerful mode of 
relief. To effect this object, so important to national prosperity, and to the 
improvement of the condition of the poor themselves, it will be difficult to avoid 
doing violence to their old attachments ; a change must be made in their habits, while 
at the same time every precaution must be taken to facilitate their acceptance of new 
employment. The chief means by which this transition has hitherto been accom- 
plished in Ireland, has been by the cottier-labourers passing into the con-acre-men, 
thus breaking their tie to a particular spot. They are thus forced to look out for 
employment as labourers in agriculture or some other business. Multitudes also 
resort to the cities, towns, and villages, and many succeed in obtaining an adequate 
subsistence. Some settle on waste lands, mountain, or bog, in their own neigh- 
bourhood, sometimes by their own means, and sometimes with the assistance of the 
landlord. •* This seems to be the case chiefly in Connaught, and the wild districts 
of the West. Some emigrate by the aid of the proprietor, but more by their own 
resources ; and some become dealers, little shopkeepers, or the keepers of 
“ shebeen ” houses. But, after all, there is a large residue of houseless wanderers 
who cannot but undergo great hardships and privations. The fate of man/ of Vide App. (F.) pp, 
these unfortunate people is shocking to humanity. 

But though the immediate effectof dispossession, with respect to a certain portion of 
the ejected tenantry, is distressing and melancholy, the benefits to society at large are 
apparent by the alterations which follow upon their quitting the land. Rents fall, 
cultivation improves, exhausted fields recover their fertility, capital is brought into 
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Subdivision of land, play ; and tlie soil, which added little or nothing, in the hands of peasant cultiva- 
tors, to the national wealth, is immediately made more productive, and at the same 
time stimulates to new activity. It would be unreasonable to expect a very rapid 
advancement, or a sudden creation of new capitalists ; but these advantages are 
obviously in progress, and the improvements are much greater than could have been 
expected in so short a time, during the transition from peasant cultivators to a better 
kind of farmers. The evidence proves that such consequences are contemporaneous 
with the change, and are in part produced by it. Within the last twenty years, 
while no reduction has taken place in the rent of cottier holdings, but the reverse, 
the rent of land, where small holdings have been consolidated, seems to have 
diminished in almost every barony from 10 to 30 per cent., and very much in 
proportion to the greater size of the holdings. There is no want of persons to take 
the augmented farms ; feeble enough it must be admitted in capital, but still a great 
improvement upon the peasant, who has nothing but his labour to invest, and 
equal to other farmers of the same class in the country. It were greatly to be 
desired that the proprietors could be made to see their true interests in the very 
important change that is going on ; but unfortunately to do so requires a sacrifice 
of present revenue, and this has always been found to be the great impediment to 
improvement everywhere, and to prevent them from taking advantage of favour- 
able circumstances. The great proprietors, especially those who have learnt in 
England their real interests, and what constitutes the true dignity of their posi- 
tion, have been the first to set the example of reducing rents, erecting convenient 
buildings, and giving encouragement and confidence to their tenants. The 
little proprietors, those whose estates are burthened, and -such as prefer political 
to territorial power, will be the last to take advantage of any favourable period for 
improving their estates. 

It must be stated that toomany landlords are in the habit of making their reduction 
of rent in a way that has been productiveof evil rather than good . Instead of making 
it bond -fide, receipts have been given on account, and the arrears are suffered to 
accumulate against the tenant, to be demanded whenever the landlord, or his agent, 
thinks that he can pay them, or whenever he may chance to displease either. In 
Carberry, county of Sligo, Mr. Paterson said, “ a reduction is never made for 
the failure of the crop, or for a sudden decline of price. When the tenant is 
imable to pay the rent, it is kept as an arrear, and must be paid up when a good year 
comes.” At Maryborough the same statement was made^with the addition, that the 
temporary indulgences were only shown to the tenants, who voted according to the 
landlords’ wishes. It was stated in the county of Waterford, that “most land- 
lords have made large temporary reductions, but others keep large arrears hanging 
■> over the heads of their tenants.” An account of several instances of such pro- 

ceedings will be found in Appendix (F.),pp. 20 1,202; from which it would appear 
that receipts, having always been given on account, the tenants are now called upon 
for arrears that have accumulated since the year 1816, although “ two agents have 
intervened between the one under whom those remissions of rent were made and 
the present agent ; and those two agents having never made any exertions to 
recover the arrears, the tenants had no idea of being now called on for them.” The 
demands in these cases were made by the agent in a w'ay to heap legal costs upon 
the unfortunate tenants. 

Consolidation of The consolidation of small holdings is a process to which landlords have had re- 
small holdings. course only in recent years, and so far as the evidence in Appendix (F. ) , pp. 94 — 96, 
establishes the fact, it is first noticed as having been systematically put in operation 
at a period of about fifteen years back. It is stated in many places, that while the 
elective franchise was possessed by the forty-shilling freeholders, proprietors never 

App. (F.) p. 193. manifested any aversion to subdivision. Whilst these voters remained, Mr. Suche, 
the agent of Lord Sligo, used to go round to the tenants for the purpose of inducing 
the father to divide the land with his children. (Rev. Mr. M'Manus.) Since the 
year 1829 one object has been to create £10 freeholders, and it is stated explicitly, 
that one landed proprietor is engaged in separating or consolidating — as the case 
may be — all contiguous holdings on his estate, with a view to forming as many 
farms between ten and thirteen acres, and as many £10 freeholders, as possible. 

A large number of estates, as we have already said, appear to owe the redundant 
population, which they are at present considered to possess, to the conduct of the 
middlemen to whom they had been leased for long terms : on coming into posses- 
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si on again the landlord 1 has, perhaps, not deemed himself bound to provide for 
those persons who had been introduced on his lands for the benefit of a third 
party, and to his (the landlord’s) positive injury. Accordingly we find, that par- 
ticularly extensive dislodgments of pauper tenantry have taken place at the expira- 
tion of the tenures of middlemen. 

The evidence taken in almost every barony declares the existence of the inclina- 
tion on the part of landed proprietors to unite small into large holdings ; and that 
in others the chief difficulty in the way of such a proceeding is ascribed to the 
fewness of the opportunities afforded by the falling in of leases. 

As to the degree in which consolidation has taken place, it is to be measured more 
by the numbers of the families who have been ejected, than by the extent of the 
land from which they have been removed. Thus, while undoubtedly much misery 
has been felt in the process, the amount of effect produced to the landlord has been 
small ; and the common observer would perhaps be scarcely sensible of a change. 
Farms even where “improvements” have taken place are still in reality very small, 
and the difficulty of providing for the removed population chiefly prevents their being 
further increased. In the county of Clare two farms of 1,000 acres each are 
alluded to, which had been sublet by the middlemen, who had obtained the lease 
of them on a most extensive scale : on one of the farms a population of between 
200 and 300 families had been established, and when the proprietor came into 
possession by the expiration of the term, he did not venture to remove more than 
one-third of the entire number. In the county of Sligo, the agent of a large 
landed proprietor states, that “on one portion of the estate, at least one-third 
of the previously occupying tenantry have been removed, and that still no farm 
has been produced exceeding thirteen acres he adds, that “ from the pressure of 
population, his employer is constrained to look no farther than the general esta- 
blishment of ten-acre holdings.” 

In the East of Ireland, and in the county of Meath particularly, the junction of 
farms has been effected to an extent far surpassing that adopted in other parts, and 
more particularly in Connaught. The county of Meath is to Dublin, in the supplying 
of fat cattle and sheep, what Norfolk is to London. In Meath pasture offers the 
highest profits to the farmer ; and whereas in more than one district of Connaught 
the ejection of the small tenantry was found to lead to no greater alteration than 
the substitution of ten or twenty acre farms for holdings of from one to five acres, 
in Meath the evidence shows that, in many instances, the small tenants have been 
altogether got rid of, and that the land which they had occupied has been handed 
over to graziers who have laid it down to grass. In one place the holdings of 
twenty families, amounting to about one hundred and sixty -four acres, have been 
thus given to two individuals. In another, fourteen families, occupying from five 
to fifteen acres each, were removed, and their lands were given to a person already 
holding eight hundred acres. In a third, twenty families occupying farms of the 
same size as those mentioned in the last instance, were ejected, and their united 
holdings were converted into one grass farm of two hundred acres. 

In the baronies of East and West Maryborough, the evidence shows but a small 
amount of consolidation, and that the resulting farms have been but of moderate 
extent. In the barony of Portnahinch it is stated that the system has been 
pursued to a very trifling extent. Nevertheless in the next page incidental 
mention is made of a proprietor who removed fifty or sixty small occupiers, for 
whom, however, he had provided houses and allotments of unreclaimed land in 
which they have met with considerable success. To some others he gave the 
means of emigrating to the colonies. 

In the county of Wicklow the witnesses relate that ninety-three families of small 
occupiers have been ejected within the last six or seven years. 

In the two instances to which allusion is made by the witnesses in the county of 
Clare, it would appear that only a certain number of the superfluous occupiers have 
been ejected. The farms remain still very small. 

In one of the baronies examined in the county of Kerry, the proprietors have 
not hitherto been able to resist the general tendency to subdivision on the part of 
the peasantry, and farms are represented to be daily decreasing in size. “ I scarcely 
ever,” observes Mr. Butler, “ go into any part of the country, that I do not see 
new cabins where I had not known any before.” Speaking of the difficulty 
experienced by the labouring classes in finding a place for erecting a house, the 
same witness relates, -“they often try to build on land without permission. I 
yesterday heard the noise of a mason’s hammer as I was walking in my own 
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Consolidation of garden, and looking out, I saw a cabin erecting close by. I found tliat a man 

smallholdings. wa nted a house, and had fixed on that place for it, without asking any permission 

from the owner and occupier of the land ; and if I had not stopped it, I should 
have had a new tenant against my wishes in a very few days.” In the barony of 
Trughenackmy, although there have not been many instances where a number of 
small holders have been removed from their habitations, excepting under very 
remarkable circumstances, Mr. Meredith states, that “in the parish of Kilcole- 
man, about four years ago, 70 or 80 families were ejected. They lived in cabins 
without holding any land, and were employed in a fishery belonging to another 
estate. When he obtained possession of his property, he found it burdened with 
many hundred cottages, and he gave notice to quit to 70 or 80 families.” Mr. 
Miles, another of the witnesses, relates the following similar case : “ A proprietor 
in the parish of Kilcoleman, on coming of age about fifteen years ago, found that 
his estate had been much neglected by the agent, and that the population of it had 
risen to 1 ,800 souls. Many of them were mere squatters, who had been attracted there 
by some fisheries belonging to other proprietors, and by the ease with which they 
could get sea manure to grow their potatoes. The owner of the land found it 
quite necessary to get rid of this population, that was in no way originally con- 
nected with his estate, and his intention to do so was known for two or three years 
before he put it in execution. He then let to two or three tenants the land on 
which 150 of these families had settled themselves, and the latter quietly left the pro- 
App. (F.) p. 112 . perty, carrying off what crops they had, and any part of their cabins that they 
chose.” 

In one of the baronies of the county of Limerick, no instance of ejection is men- 
tioned as having taken place since the year 1829. In the other, it is stated that no 
Ibid. p. 114. ejections have taken place except for the non-payment of rent. It is added, “ that a 
considerable proportion of the population of the towns within the barony consists 
of persons who have at some time been dispossessed of land.” 

Ibid. p. 122 . Lists are given of the individuals who have been turned off one estate within the 

last twelve months, in the county of Waterford. They contain the names of twenty- 
five heads of families, of whom fifteen are said to have been mere labourers. 

The evidence collected in the several baronies of Ulster shows a much less amount 
of consolidation than in any other province. It is even stated in one place, that 
“■ proprietors are not making any exertions for the enlargement of farms,” and the 
cause of their inaction is said to be the much higher rents which are paid by the 
occupiers of small holdings. However, it would appear that, in the words of the 
evidence, “although no persons have been ejected from their holdings for the 
purpose of joining farms, that many have been removed for another reason.” 

It was the opinion of the witnesses, that the small farmer could better afford 
to till than the large one. The work of this barony is done entirely by the spade ; 
and, between the low prices and high rents, the large farmer cannot afford to 
expend as much capital, comparatively, as the small one, manual labour being 
almost the only capital laid out on land in this barony. The small farmer has 
generally enough of this in his own family ; .the large farmer, not possessing any 
more skill, and being obliged to pay for labour, does not till as cheaply nor as 
extensively, in comparison, as the small farmer ; that is, more of the large farmer’s 
land is left untilled. 

Ibid. p. 125. r rh e motives stated by the landlords themselves in the evidence are neither dis- 

creditable nor unnatural ; and, provided due caution be used, the result must be 
as beneficial to the community in the end as to themselves. They say, that they 
seek to obtain more solvent and respectable tenants, who can pay the rent more 
punctually, and improve the property by a better system of cultivation ; and who, 
while they rest and restore the land by laying it down to pasture, will put an end to 
the trouble of collecting rent from, and watching over, a numerous body of small 
tenantry ; at the same time the increase of a pauper population is checked, and 
they are prevented from multiplying, as much to their own misery as to the injury 
of the proprietor. The small tenants themselves seem to be well aware of the 
existence of these motives. Persons of that class state, in many places, that the 
landlords want to keep down the population chiefly from the fear ol having to 
maintain them some day under a system of Poor Laws ; that they look to rid the 
land of what they call a “ swarm of paupers,” which had been reared upon it, and 
was offensive to their eyes ; and to remove the forty-shilling ireeliolders, who, 
having no longer a vote, have become useless to their landlords, and are to be 
replaced by £10 freeholders. 
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The chief cause which checks the consolidation of small holdings through the 
country may be attributed, in a great degree, to the fear of exciting the hostility of 
the people ; and in the counties of Tipperary, Waterford, Kilkenny, Carlow, 
Queen’s, and some other places, the actual injury which is inflicted on the person or 
property, or both, of the landlord, agent, or succeeding tenant, and more especially 
of the latter, is sufficient to cause the abandonment of the designs of those parties. 
Though the motives of self-interest predominate, it would be doing great injustice 
not to acknowledge that many proprietors are instigated by a sincere desire to 
elevate the condition of a large class of wretched dependents; and it is at 
least ungenerous, if not unjust, to charge their wish to efface degradation and 
misery with being inconsistent with the existence of benevolent feelings towards 
them. 

Having now pretty fully exhibited the state and condition of the peasant 
tenantry, it will be desirable to point out the peculiarities of the Irish cultivators 
not peasants. 

They form two very distinct classes in society. The first are the occupiers of 
small farms, and the second are the graziers. The former are the principal pro- 
ducers of the grain grown in the country, whilst, at the same time, they consume 
the smallest proportional share of it. They are called, like the cultivators of 
England, farmers ; but in truth they differ from them essentially. They pay 
indeed a money-rent, but they cultivate the soil by means of cottier-labourers, 
exchanging land for their labour. This they have been obliged to do in con- 
sequence of their poverty. In Mayo, where the farms are very small (or a few 
very large), and where, in consequence, more of the arable land is broken up 
than in any other county, tillage-farming is almost exclusively carried on by the 
small holders themselves. In that county (according to the evidence of Mr. 
Lindsay, the director of the agricultural school, given in the Appendix to the Re- 
port on Agriculture, in 1833) there is no such thing as a large farmer tilling for 
profit. He tills no further than his immediate wants require. The genei-ality, 
having no capital to advance for labour, and their only property being commonly 
the stock on their land and a few head of cattle, have no pretensions to take 
rank with the yeomanry of England. They are not a middle class. They have, 
up to the present time, made common cause with the peasants ; and they approx- 
imate to them rather than to the graziers above them. There is, perhaps, no 
instance in Ireland of any one of them being the owner of the land he occupies, ox- 
even enjoying a long lease. 

Besides that they cultivate their land by xxxeans of cottier-labourers, they , are 
remarkable for the extent of ground they till in proportioix to their pastux-e. 
Having abundance of labourers at an insignificant cost, they are enabled to adopt 
a systenx of husbandry which would be ruinous in England. Their cottier-labourers, 
iix fact, are a soux-ce of profit to them iix another way as under tenants ; and when 
they occupy con-acre, they prepare the ground by a crop of potatoes for a succeed- 
ing crop of wheat. They thus play into each other’s hands, and neither could at pre- 
sent live without the other. This being the situation of the farmers, they break 
up every portion of the soil possible for tillage ; so that at last they have no pas- 
ture, excepting the land, which is abandoned to the natural grasses for the purpose of 
recovering its fex-tility. The rapidity with which the rested land is, without pre- 
paration, covered with a tolerable herbage, owing to its natural fertility and the 
moist climate, gives the Irish cultivator great advantages over every other ; and 
we may be quite sure there must be some remarkable propex-ties inherent in 
the soil that have enabled theixi, under so many disadvantages of high rexxts, 
the utter neglect of accommodation, bad husbandry, and various oppressions of 
landlord and agent, to bear up against all their difficulties. There is no doubt of 
the fact, that they pay their rents, after all that caix be said to their disparagement, 
more punctually than the English farmers. 

It is a prevalent opinion in England that the Irish cultivators are what they are, 
in consequence of their not being allowed the same share of produce as the 
English farmers. The truth is, the Irish tenantry are not entitled to the same 
proportion of profit as the English, for the peasants bring nothing to the cultivation 
of the soil but their own labour, and get nothing out of it but their own subsistence ; 
while the farmers invest in agriculture no capital, which is made to fructify like 
the seed they sow, but conduct their husbandry by the means of persons who draw 
D 
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tlieir wages immediately from the land at their own risk and charge. As one 
portion of mankind is not found to differ very materially from another, if the cir- 
cumstances which surround them are similar, so the landlords of Ireland, if they 
could have a tenantry with capital, and could get their land cultivated in the same 
manner as those of England, would not probably be found to refuse to their tenants 
the ordinary profit. All landlords, generally speaking, give to their tenants no 
more than they can help ; and there is no reason why the Irish should have imputed 
to them more than their share of obloquy. There is in inost cases of landlord and 
tenant a gentle war of aggression carried on by both sides ; and it chiefly differs 
from that of commerce between seller and buyer, that, in the former instance, in 
consequence of the permanent nature of the bargain, it becomes more systematic 
and covert. Thus, in many backward countries, and particularly in Ireland, the 
farmers, in order to convince the landlords that they are not deriving more than 
their fair share of remuneration from their holding, affect more poverty than 
they really endure, dress shabbily, and, to all outward appearance, are the destitute 
part of society. The very reverse takes place in commerce. There the buyer 
makes the best of his property to the seller, dresses well, puts on the externals of 
comfort and well-doing in the world, and never boasts of his poverty. The 
little farmers of England manifest somewhat of the same duplicity as the 
Irish ones; but the substantial English yeomanry would disdain such a 
subtei'fuge, and they are found to act on the more enlightened principles of 
commerce. 

The second class of cultivators not peasants are Graziers, and are occupiers 
oftentimes of considerable farms, which are generally held under a favourable 
lease; but they are sometimes the proprietors themselves. They are not numerous, 
but they are remarkable for being the only persons who embark a capital in 
agriculture. They are the only cultivators who correspond to the real farmers of 
England, but they are too few in number to be important by themselves ; and, unlike 
the English farmer, they are striving to identify themselves with, and to pass into, 
the class of gentlemen ; and, if it were within our province, we could point out some 
curious instances of resistance to this attempt in the recent summonses to grand 
jurors. It is only material to our question to show their place and weight in society ; 
which are obtained, not by any hereditary claim, but by their own accumulation 
of wealth and success in the world. They are increasing in number, and many 
instances constantly occur of their amassing considerable fortunes. There are 
many indications among them of their having discovered the true sources of pros? 
perity. They are introducing the green and winter crops of England ; they are 
purchasers of the most improved races of domestic cattle and sheep ; and, in many 
places under their management, the native wooden plough and other barbarous 
expedients have given place, within the last six years, to the Scotch iron plough 
and the best implements of husbandry. No one could witness the cattle- 
show in Dublin this year (which was said not to be so good as the last) ■without 
being convinced that it was an undeniable proof of the prosperity, laudable emula- 
tion, and skill, of the graziers of Ireland. The Irish include in the denomination 
of grazier those persons who feed cattle and sheep on the rich lands, and those who 
rear them in mountain districts. They are both capitalists ; but it is the former 
class which indicates, naturally enough, the greatest disposition to improvement. 

The counties of Meath and West Meath, with parts of Limerick, Waterford, 
Wicklow, King’s, Queen’s, and Fermanagh, would seem, from the evidence, to 
possess the largest quantity of pasture, while the north generally has the least. 
The wild districts of the west are occupied frequently by large holders, who de- 
vote themselves to the rearing of cattle. The soil of Ireland, in a much greater 
proportion than in England, seems adapted in a superior degree to pasturage ; and 
the probability is, if the opportunity should occur, that it will be so employed. 
The impediment is in all places the same, — the difficulty of providing for the dis- 
possessed peasantry. 

Taking the “ occupiers not employing labourers,” and the “ labourers employed 
in agriculture,” (there being no such class in the English sense,) of the last census, 
to be a tolerably accurate description of the peasant-tenants, the proportion of them 
to the other cultivators, appears to be, in Connaught twenty to one ; in Leinster, 
twelve to one ; and in Munster and Ulster, ten to one. The Assistant Commis- 
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Stoners endeavoured to obtain, in every barony to which they were sent, an account Size of Farms, 
of the actual size of holdings in a tabular form of the annexed kind : 



1 . 


The farms not exceeding i 


acre. 


2 . 


Exceeding 1 and not exceeding 5 acres. 


3. 


„ 5 


10 „ 


4. 


„ 10 


20 „ 


5. 


„ 20 


50 „ 


6 . 


„ 50 


80 „ 


7. 


„ 80 


100 „ 


8 . 


„ 100 





The returns with which they were furnished throughout Leinster show that the App. (F.) pp. 88, 
second class of holders exceeds in number any one of the others ; that is, that farms 89 > 9G > "> 103 - 
not exceeding five acres in extent are more numerous than farms of any other 
magnitude, of which, at the same time, there is a very considerable proportion. In 
Munster, it appears that a large majority of holdings belong to the third, fourth, 
and fifth classes, that is, that they vary between five and fifty acres,* In Ulster ibid. pp. 112 , 114 , 
the average extent of holdings is said, in five out of the seven baronies in which the 116, 12L 
question was investigated, to be between eight and twelve acres. In one barony ibid. pp. 124 , 125 , 
only, it is given so high as twenty acres. In another it is stated that, of 1,500 129 , p. 130 . 
tenants on one extensive estate, there is hardly above one in thirty who holds so Ib >d- P- 129 - 
much as twenty acres. IbicJ - P- 124 - 

In some of the maritime parts of Connaught subdivision seems to have reached 
its extreme. The barony of Murrisk, county of Mayo, contains about 29,000 acres, 
of which a very large proportion is mountainous and boggy waste. The entire 
population amounts to 34,527, of whom hardly any are above the condition of 
the meanest peasant cultivators. It is stated in the evidence that there does not ibid. p. 83. 
occur in any part of the barony a farm of ten acres, and that the greater number 
of them do not exceed four acres. The barony of Carbery, in Sligo, also lies along 
the sea-shore. No evidence was procured on the point in question applicable to 
its entire extent. But many particulars relative to the largest parish which it 
.contains, viz. Drumcliffe, were obtained from the details of the tithe applotment 
and from other sources. The number of tithe payers in the moiety of the parish. Ibid. p. 86. 
containing 5,259 acres Irish, whence the rector draws his payment, is 1,500, which 
will give an average of three acres and a half to each holder. It further appears, 
from a return furnished to the bishop of Elphin by the present incumbent, that the 
twenty highest payments average £1. 10$. each, and the twenty lowest 6 d. each. 

This statement will give an average of twenty acres for the twenty largest farms, 
and one-third of an acre for the twenty smallest. In the province of Connaught, 
the cottier-tenant and farmer are only distinguished by the size of their holdings. 

From the evidence given by the witnesses in almost all the baronies examined, 
the cause of farms being so small may be said to be identical with the causes which 
lead to the bidding, on the part of the people, of exorbitant rents. These causes are 
everywhere stated to be the want of adequate employment for the population either 
in agriculture or in other modes. Small portions of ground are looked upon by the 
men who under other circumstances would subsist by the hire of their labour, as 
the only certain source of food. A consequence of this state of things is that a 
farmer is accustomed, in order to provide for his children, not only to divide 
amongst them the farm on which he has reared them, but also to rent, at an 
undue rate, land for the sole purpose of subdivision. Thus a fictitious importance 
has been attached to the possession of land ; and instances are not rare, where a 
man, instead of giving a certain sum of money as dowries to his daughters, has 
expended it in the acquisition of small farms at a price immeasurably beyond their 
just value ; knowing that “ fortunes” in such a shape would have by far the greater 
effect in procuring them a settlement in life. Ibid.p. 45. 

The rack-rents of Ireland have been a subject of constaut reproach ; but though Rents, 
substantially well grounded, the evidence will correct some errors which a partial 
view of the case has created. This is the more important, as it will assist us in 
forming a right conclusion as to the peasant tenantry ; and to prevent the evils 



* The county oF Clare being west of the Shannon, and partaking of the character of Connaught, App. (F.)p. 108. 
is excepted from this statement. In it the farms of the smaller denominations predominate. 
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arising out of their system being confounded with others, which are rather to be 
regarded as accidents among the cultivators not peasants. 

It is difficult to compare the rent of one country with that of another by any 
corresponding facts ; the subject-matter rented varies in many particulars, and, as 
compared with England, cannot be called the same. In Ireland, all that is rented 
is the bare ground, without buildings, fences, or any accommodations : in England, 
the accessories form a considerable item in the account. No doubt however can 
be entertained, that the cottier-tenants and labourers, and small farmers generally, 
pay a rent much beyond what they can possibly afford out of the produce of the 
soil, leaving behind a fair share of profit; and, from the best judgment we can'form, 
it appears also that the better farmers, occupying the first and second qualities of land* 
especially of pasture, pay a lower rent in Ireland than is obtained for the same 
quality of land in England. 

r l he farmers who let to cottier-labourers take nominally the highest rent, as it is 
paid partly or wholly in labour, at a fixed price. If a cottier-tenant rents of any 
middleman, or of a proprietor, the rent is regulated, not by the value of the produce, 
but by his ability to pay from extraneous resources ; and it is usually his ability to 
earn money-wages at home or abroad. The value of the produce has long ceased 
to be an element that determines the price of cottier-land. Whatever improves the 
circumstances of the tenants, whether their own industry or extrinsic assistance, 
has a tendency to raise rent ; nor can any limit be foreseen to this mischief, as long 
as competitors without capital are ready to bid. The end of such a state of things, 
if unchecked, it is to be feared, will be the creation of some physical impediment 
to population, arising out of misery. 

That it is the peculiar situation of the peasant tenantry, unrestrained and uncon- 
trolled, which has led to the exorbitant rents they pay, may be inferred from the 
circumstance that the better class of farmers do not pay so immoderately as has been 
supposed. It is the opinion of several of the Assistant Commissioners, who are 
English agriculturists, that, leaving out of consideration the peasant-tenants, the 
price paid for good land, (allowing for the difference in measure, and taking into 
consideration the tithes, poor-rates, county, church, and highway-rates, to which the 
lands of the latter are subject,) is less in Ireland than in England. But the differ- 
ence is made up by other expenses and disadvantages to which the English farmer 
is not subject. The Irish farmer, with few exceptions, has to erect, make, and keep 
in repair (without any assistance from his landlord, or any allowance or compensa- 
tion, either at the time of making the improvement or when he may quit the farm) 
liis dwelling-house, farm-buildings, gates, fences, roads, draining, reclaiming, 
inclosing and fencing mountain-bog, or other wild land, and all other'~improvements 
he may have the means of making. He has, in most cases, to pay the agent’s 
charge of 5 per cent, on the rent. He must purchase the “ good-will” or make a 
present to the agent, and sometimes the proprietor, upon getting a new lease ; and 
he must frequently cart the agent's turf, hay, corn, and do anything else of that 
description which the agent may ask of him. The evidence states, also, a multi- 
tude of instances, in which the landlords keep a bailiff to distrain at an annual 
salary, and this is paid by the tenants ; and what is still more extraordinary, it is 
stated by Lord Belmore’s agent, that, on the sale of land, it is customary in Tyrone 
to sell the agent’s fees and the duties, as well as the rent. Not content with the 
real measure of the farm, which is paid lor at so much per acre, it is common to 
make the tenant pay for half the public roads, even turnpike roads, and rivers, and 
all wastes which intersect or abut upon his land. In the barony of Gowran, county 
of Kilkenny, Mr. Lanigan stated that out of one hundred acres for which his father 
paid on the banks of the river Nore, eight acres and a half consisted of water. At 
Maryborough, Nathaniel Chivcrs said that he paid rent for two acres of turnpike- 
road out of eighteen acres. 

The Rev. Mr. Clarke, one of the Assistant Commissioners in the Agricultural 
Inquiry, says, — 

“I do not consider the rents high, if reference be had to the capabilities of the land; but 
much too Righ if the agricultural knowledge and capital of the farmers be taken into account. 
In Ireland the imposts, generally, are not high, the tithe mostly very low, but in some town- 
lands the county cess, from its inequality, is very oppressive; but altogether in these matters 
he has an advantage over his English competitor. In the district which I visited, the west 
of Ireland, nearly the whole of the land is in a very impoverished state. I saw many farms 
of good land, which I should have had no objection to have had at the rent charged for 
them, but they were in that condition that they would have required a large outlay of capital, 
on account of their being so much exhausted. I am more particularly acquainted with the 
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rent of land in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk than in any other part of England, and I Rents, 
think that rents are certainly not higher in Connaught than here.”* 

W' ■ Gisborne, Esq., Assistant Commissioner, says, — 

“ I n *-he province of Munster the general quality of land appeared to me to be superior to 
that of England, and, putting the quality out of the question, the rents paid by the Irish 
tenantry were certainly below the average rents in England. I conceive that similar qu anti - 
ties of land in England are let from 10 to 30 per cent, above the rents in Munster, the best 
land there being the most beneath English prices. I must make an exception in the cases of 
cultivated marshy or peaty ground, and also of very steep land that can only be cultivated by 
the spade ; in such instances, the rent is at least equal to what could be obtained for such land 
in England.” 

“ ^he remaining payments off land in Munster are much, probably 50 or 60 per cent., 
below the English parochial and other taxes. 

“ It is difficult to estimate and compare the loss which the Irish farmers suffer by making 
and repairing all their buildings, and by not receiving the assistance of their landlords in 
making drains, fences, and many other improvements, which is so constantly granted in 
England. The cost of the buildings and their repairs are comparatively small, because Irish 
farmers submit to so many inconveniences ; but. in the course of a long tenure they must 
amount to a considerable sum, though I am not inclined to rate it equal to the advantage 
they have over the English tenantry in the small amount of their taxes. The farmers in 
Munster suffer also a disadvantage by paying rent for the roads and river courses adjoining 
their laud, which may increase the rent of the cultivated land from two to five per cent. They 
also frequently pay a considerable sum to the preceding tenant for the ‘ good will’ of the land, 
but as they may expect on leaving the farm under common circumstances to receive an equal 
sum from the next tenant, that payment can only be regarded as a similar sum laid out in 
dead unimproving stock. 

“ I n Munster the agent’s fees are not commonly paid by the tenants, and the fines on leases 
are generally small. 

“ Taking into consideration all the payments off land in Munster, I must beg to state to 
the Board, as my opinion, that land in England of similar qualities would, including all 
payments, cost a tenant from 10 to 30 per cent, more than that land does the Irish farmer. 

“ I do n °t consider myself called upon to state the disadvantages which all Irish farmers 
suffer in the comparatively inferior returns they must obtain from their produce, which has to 
be sold in the distant markets of England, nor to enter into the difficult question of the rent 
their land, under all its circumstances, should pay, to leave the tenants a surplus equal to that 
expected by similar English farmers. The very inferior w r ay in which all classes of Irish 
farmers live, clearly proves that at present their profits and incomes are far below those of 
their own grade in England. 

“ In the above calculations I have thought it proper to omit the land held by cottier- 
tenants.”t 

John Power, Esq., Assistant Commissioner, also concurs in the same opinion. 

An approximation to the proportional rent paid by the several classes of tenants 
may be gathered from the following table : 

Farmers of 40 Irish acres and above, £ 1 5s. per acre. 

• Farmers of from 20 to 40 acres . 110 „ 

„ 10 to 20 „ . 1 15 

Cottier-tenants under 10 „ . 2 5 „ 

Cottier-labourers . . . 4 0 „ 

The last three classes also pay higher, as they occupy generally worse land. As 
the con-acre man takes his land manured, his rent cannot be compared. He pays 
after the rate of from £6 to £10 per acre, which is not dearer than is paid for the 
same species of land in England, the difference of measure being calculated. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the worst tenures are growing into disuse, and Tenures, 
that in the better districts they have disappeared ; also that the land held direct 
from the proprietor, without the middleman, increases. This of itself indicates a 
considerable improvement ; for it implies that the landlord will watch more faith- 
fully than he has done over his true interests. 

The tenure of land in Ireland is either partnership or separate. The 
former kind of tenure, of which, and of its evils, a good account is given in Ap- 
pendix (F.) p. 179, has almost disappeared from the province of Ulster. As 
far as the evidence is concerned, it appears that it is rarely to be met with in 
Munster, with the exception of one barony in Kerry, but seems wholly, to have App. (F.)p. i 
disappeared from the county of Cork. It occurs occasionally in Leinster, particularly ibid. p. i 74. 
in a wild district of the county of Wicklow. It is most frequent in the province ibid. p. no. 
of Connaught, and in the barony of Murrisk it is general. Of this barony at 

* MS, Letter. t MS. Letter. 
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145, 154. 

Ibid. p. 202. 

Ibid. p. 156. 

Ibid. p. 152. 

Ibid. p. 158. 

Ibid. p. 179. 



Ibid. p. 161. 



Landlords. 
Middlemen. 
App. (F.) p. 197. 
Ibid. p. 169, 174. 



least one-lialf is utterly uncultivated, and the other offers the most complete picture 
of subdivision and desertion by the proprietors, and of the better classes, of any 
district visited by the Assistant Commissioners. Among the witnesses, Sir J. 
O'Malley, Bart., defends it as being necessary for the insuring to the landlords the 
payment of their rents. It is also alleged by other persons that the tenants prefer 
it. The true cause of the continuance of this tenure seems to be, that an alteration 
of it, involves the necessity of fencing, mearing, and draining, which the landlord 
will not, and the tenant cannot, undertake to do. 

Mayo is the most neglected county in Ireland. It has not even a dispensary, 
while the neighbouring county of Galway has twenty-two. In 1833, 161 civil 
bill ejectments were brought against 753 defendants ; in 1834, 223 against 877 
defendants. At the January sessions, 1832, a proprietor brought his ejectment 
against Edward Currigan and fifty-two others for £30 ; against Patrick O’Don- 
nell and forty-one others for £30 ; against Pat Cofferty and sixty others for 
£30 ; and, in all, against 347 persons for £523, on which the decree was pos- 
session. It seldom happens the ejectment is brought for more than one year’s 
rent, the tenants generally through Ireland not being suffered to fall into arrears. 
In Kilkenny county, from 1827 to 1833 inclusive, there were 776 bills brought 
against 5,293 defendants. In this county some remarkable instances of joint- 
tenancy occupation occur. One proprietor brought his bill against fifty-nine 
persons as joint defendants for £70 ; and another against twenty defendants for 
arrears, where they rented jointly £4 yearly. 

The separate tenures, whereby the small farmers hold their land, are to be con- 
sidered with respect to their duration. The period of tenure is becoming every- 
where shorter, both with reference to large and small holders. Where leases 
drop, they are often not renewed ; and when renewed, the term is almost invariably 
shortened. Formerly, the ordinary term of a lease was three lives, and thirty-one 
years. At present, this seems to have been superseded frequently by a lease of 
one life, and twenty-one years. The change is ascribed, 1st, to political grounds, 
where the landlord cannot depend on the tenant’s vote ;* 2d, to a hope on the part 
of the landlord, that, at a future period, the prices of produce will enable him to 
demand a higher rent than at present ; 3d, to the poverty of the tenant, which will 
not allow him to go to the expense of a lease, in renewing. 

Leases are more frequently refused to the small, than to the large holder ; and, 
in other places, where the middlemen have all leases, the farmers haye been 
unable to obtain them in any instance. It is stated in twelve of the eighteen 
baronies in which the subject is discussed, that, whereas formerly most farms 
were held' under lease, at present, the majority are held without that secu- 
rity. This extension of yearly tenancy is ascribed to the same motives on the 
part of the landlords as have induced them, in other cases, to shorten the terms of 
leases formerly given by them. Where middlemen exist, the occupier never ob- 
tains a term equal to that of his immediate landlord. The latter reserves to him- 
self a sufficient time to get into possession before the lease expires, lest the former, 
as occupier, should get a preference as a tenant of the head landlord. 

A middleman is defined, in some places, to be, “ any man taking ground to make 
profit by letting it again.” In other parts, he is said to be “ one who holds for a 
term considerably under one hundred years, and who, therefore, having no perma- 
nent interest in the land, sublets only with a view to immediate profit.” The 
number of middlemen who intervene between the proprietor and the occupier varies 
much; being, in general, greater in the neighbourhood of towns, from evident 
reasons. In the country it is also sometimes very remarkable ; especially when 
each derives a profit from the holder next below him in the scale. A striking 
instance of this kind presents itself in the evidence taken at Kilconnel, in the county 
of Galway. “The proprietor in fee of a tract of land in this barony is Aider- 
man Harty, who purchased from an individual, in favour of whose family it had 
been confiscated after the battle of Auglirim, in the Revolution of 1688. Aider- 
man Harty receives 9 d. an acre from Major Warburton, the first lessee ; Mr. Handy 
pays, under an old lease, 2 s. 6 d. an acre to Major Warburton. John North holds 
under Mr. Handy, and pays 6s. an acre. John North has sublet to several small 
tenants, and receives from them, on an average, about £1.7 s. per acre.” 



Ibid. p. 198. 



* In Tyrone, Ulster, on the contrary, the disposition to grant leases is increasing from electioneering 
motives, and it is stated that the tenants do not care for leases. 
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In former times, the several middlemen on an estate stood, as it were, in the Landlords, 
place of so many agents to the landlord, with this essential difference, that the Mlddlemen - 
agent acts in a way to secure the interests of his employer, while the middleman 
has only to consult his own. This arrangement had the advantage of relieving the 
landlord almost wholly from the necessity of superintendence.; but it is probable 
that he would have been unable to effect it, if he had been obliged, like most others, 
to receive his rent in labour or in produce. The connexion of Ireland with England 
hastened in an extraordinary degree the establishment of a money-rent. The mid- 
dleman himself received produce or labour in return for the land, as the farmer, 
who is the lowest species of middleman, does to this day. Having only a term in 
the estate he had but little interest in permanent improvement, and at all times has 
regarded his money-profit as superior to every other. On the other hand, the land- 
lord had no intei'est in improving his property thus circumstanced, for it neither 
increased nor diminished his revenue, until the system has become, in process 
of time, attended with consequences so manifestly injurious to the proprietor, that 
the further existence of middlemen is declared, almost without exception by 
all the witnesses, as incompatible with a sound state of things. Whatever truth 
there may be in the statement, that Irish landlords have been completely indif- 
ferent to the improvement of their estates both in agriculture and in general condi- 
tion, it is at the same time true, that their power of effecting good was nearly 
annulled by the intervention of a class of men having no one interest in common 
with them. It may be said that the proprietor was the creator of the middlemen ; 
but the question is, could the absentee landlords have managed half so well for them- A PP- OD P* 147> 
selves by any other arrangement? If not, we must cease to wonder that they should 
adopt them. The evils of the system are now confessed ; and it is to be regretted 
that where the landlord may feel disposed to make allowances for the amelioration of 
the small tenantry, he cannot calculate that his good intentions will not be intercepted 
by the middlemen. “ In one instance,” observes a witness, “ a noble proprietor reduced 
his rents to several of his immediate tenants, but it was only after much delay, and 
after threatening not to renew their leases, that he forced them to make an abate- 
ment to their subtenants, of whom I am one.” — Kearney. Another illustration of 
the feelings of a landlord, whose estate has been leased to middlemen, is offered in 
the county of Kilkenny, where it is stated by Mr. Fitzpatrick, “ We often hear of 
Colonel Butler, the manager of the estates of the Earl of Kilkenny, making allow- 
ances to persons who have made improvements in their farms, but never except 
when they hold directly under his lordship.” From whatsoever cause it may arise, 
there is evidently, at present, a disposition to replace the middleman by the paid 
agent. 

The duties of the agent are by no means so extensive as those of persons in cor- Agents, 
responding situations in England. The Irish agent, whether drawing his per- 
centage from his employer, or from his employer’s tenantry, has, until lately, and 
only in a few instances, had little else to attend to than the actual collection of rents 
and the issuing of leases. The covenants in the leases were few, and seldom 
enforced ; seldom, if at all, were any inserted with a view to the adoption of any par- 
ticular course of husbandry. The tenant was nearly at liberty to do what he liked 
with his land, provided he paid his rent, and the agent had little other care than to 
receive it. Accordingly, the number of estates managed by non-resident agents is 
very great. The emoluments of the agent are of several kinds, and constitute often 
a burden to the tenant not less severe than the rack-rent of the middleman. It is 
also to be remarked, that, whereas the irregular gains of the latter are derived 
partly from the landlord (namely, when he pays a rent less than the fair value of 
his holding) and partly from the tenant, the perquisites of the agent are entirely at 
the expense of the occupier, on whom is often shifted, in addition to his rent, the App. (F.) p. 73. 
payment of the agent’s per-centage. Sometimes, however, this is done in confor- ibid. p. 156. 
mity with a stipulation to that effect contained in the lease. In consequence of the Ibid. p. 160. 
estrangement and want of personal intercourse, which, unfortunately, exist to a 
great extent, between the Irish tenant and his landlord, the former has in general 
no other mode of applying for a renewal of the lease of the land which he holds, 
than through the mediation of the agent, which the evidence in many places shows Ibid. p. 1 66 . 
to be sold at a high rate, as much as twenty guineas having been given for the ibid. p. 173. 
obtaining a lease of fifteen acres of land ; and on an estate in which the farms do 
not exceed the average of thirteen or fourteen acres each, the agent states that he ibid. p. 148. 
would expect a fee of £2 for every lease granted. “ It is very common,” observes ibid. p. 156. 
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App. (F.) p. 148.' 



Ibid. p. 156. 



Ibid. p. 145. 



Mr. Henry, a solicitor of Thomastown, “ for the agent, or some relation or depen- 
dent of his, to require a ‘ compliment ’ from the tenant on the signing of the lease . 
The amount is left to the tenant himself ; but he understands that, if he does not.' 
give out liberally, he will be looked upon as a suspicious character when the rent- 
day comes round.” In some instances, in which the landlord has ceased to demand 
the duty-labour which his tenants had bound themselves to perform, his agent has 
continued to exact it on his own private account. The Rev. Mr. Brennan, p.p., 
states, that “ he sees the people every year giving to Mr. Patterson the duty-labour 
which they owe to Captain Jones, Mr. Patterson’s employer.” To this Mr. Pat- 
terson replies, that “ it is voluntary with the people to refuse when he asks them.” 
However, a witness, who has been already quoted, remarks upon this very point : 
“ A very frequent payment not long ago consisted, and perhaps still consists, in a 
certain number of days’ labour, which the agent demanded as a favour, and which 
the tenant took good care not to refuse ; so little voluntarily, however, was the com- 
pliment, that I recollect that when an agent had been dismissed by his employer, lie 
was sued in court for labour given in this manner, and condemned to pay for it. 
Sometimes a land-agent is also engaged in trade, and, if he be so disposed, he has 
it in his power to profit largely by the necessities of the tenants over whom he has 
been placed. The Rev. Mr. Dwyer says, “ Some of the agents in this barony carry 
on a traffick in oats, and they oblige their employers’ tenants to bring their oats to 
the stores. The people are allowed the currency of the market, but they never 
touch the money, and they go home hungry, with nothing but a ticket in their 
pocket, to be produced on pay-day. If they were allowed to hold their oats over, 
they would often have the benefit of a higher price.” To this statement a land- 
agent, who was amongst the witnesses, rejoins, “The least an agent can expect is 
the preference, if the people are about to sell. ’ In another portion of the evidence, 
the Rev. Mr. buyer observes, “ When rent remains unpaid, it is the practice of 
Sir J. O’Malley’s agent to charge interest on it during the time it remains 
due ; he is also the manager of the Agricultural Bank in Castlebar, and he 
is in the habit of obliging the tenants to borrow money there to pay their rents, and 
of charging interest on such loans.” In many districts, the small tenant, in addition 
to the payment demanded by the agent, is still further worried by the exactions of 
the “ driver,” or agent’s distraining bailiff. This functionary has a claim for from 
Is. to 3s. a-year on all occupiers, whether he has had occasion to exercise his office 
or not, and the discretionary power which is, in some degree, allowed to him, ren- 
ders any attempt at imposition, on his part, of easy success. A clergyman, who 
gave evidence at Mohill, in the county of Leitrim, complains that “ the extortions 
of the agent’s drivers are felt most severely ; the tenant fears to refuse the demands 
which they make, and which are raised in proportion to the necessitous circum- 
stances of the farmer.” Sir M. Crofton.pays his drivers and bailiffs, and the peo- 
ple feel the greatest advantage from such an arrangement. These men, having no 
fees to expect, are not tempted to drive unnecessarily. In other cases, they dis- 
train, often without having received any orders to that effect. 



Resident and ab- 
sentee landlords. 



Although the direct evidence respecting the effects which are produced by the 
residence or absence of the proprietors is not very conclusive, that which is of an 
indirect nature is so abundant that every dispassionate examiner must admit their 
presence is greatly to be desired. We have already pointed out hovv much the 
desertion of their country has caused the preponderance of public opinion to be 
thrown into the scale of the peasant cultivators ; and how the law of the landlord, 
which is everywhere else paramount, has been made to yield to the law of an 
overwhelming tenantry. Again, the residence of the proprietors would be found 
incompatible with the existence of middlemen ; the love of territorial power would 
create such jealousies as would prevent or defeat the arrangement, however profit- 
able. Another important effect would be the improvement of their estates by 
erecting some accommodations for their tenants. There is at present a growing 
disposition to assist them in building their cabins, which is a first step ; the land- 
lords of no civilized nations require the cultivators to erect their own habitations, 
while the enlargement of farms must inevitably be followed by their investing 
something in the land to enable the new tenants to make a better profit than the 
old ones. As long as peasant-tenants were the occupiers this was not essential ; 
but the moment the tenant brings some capital to the soil, the landlord will find 
himself compelled to contribute his share. But it is not so much in these direct 
benefits that the residence of the landlord is important, as in the moral and indirect 
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benefits which accrue ; the presence of a more enlightened class, the practice of Resident and ab- 
benevolence, the example of a higher standard of living, and the economical sentee an or s ' 
direction of the tenants in improved agriculture, as well as the moral restraint 
which is imposed, are advantages too obvious to dwell upon. It would probably 
require some sacrifices at first ; but there never was a time more favourable than 
the present for bringing about a revolution in their affairs, and, if consolidation 
proceeds, they cannot fail to be rewarded by the pleasures as well as the profits of 
their new position. Still, it must not be imagined that their residence alone will 
effect a change in the rural institutions of the country ; they must be imbued with 
the proper spirit ; there must be a disposition on their part, as well as on the tenants, 
to invest some capital in the soil ; and, above all, events must be such that each 
shall discover his true interest in so doing. Thus those who have been compul- 
sory absentees will become voluntary residents. It appears plain from the 
evidence, that the Irish landlords live abroad, not altogether that they are less 
disposed to be residents than others, but that residence has fewer attractions, and is 
sometimes less safe. If they accomplish the grand object they are now aiming at, 
of converting peasant-cultivators into cultivators with some capital, they will find 
that residence will have its charms as it has had its terrors. Such are the defects 
of peasant-cultivation, that no resident landlord can at present effect much good. 

Upon a careful examination of the evidence, it appears that very little or no dif- 
ference is apparent between, the condition of the cottiers, the amount of the rent they 
pay, and the cultivation of the land on the estate of the absentee and that of the 
resident. The actual examination of such estates as fell in the way of the Assist- 
ant Commissioners confirms this view. The prejudices of the witnesses are very 
apparent against absentee proprietors ; they spoke of the benefits arising from 
residence, as if the landlords did all the good which it is in their power to do ; but 
the question is, not what good they might do under other circumstances, but what 
good they are actually found to do under the present. This question is very fully 
entered into at pp. 150 and 151 of Appendix (F.), in the evidence for the barony 
of Balrothery, county of Dublin ; and at pp. 162 and 163 of the same Appendix, 
in the evidence received at Kells, county of Meath. There appears to be no 
doubt that the residence of proprietors always increases, more or less, employment 
for the labouring classes. 

Although the country has been deserted since the Cromwellian period by the 
proprietors of estates in every part, the peasant tenantry of the south have been 
left, more than any others, without the economical restraint which, as we have 
pointed out, is essential to their prosperity. It is not even necessary to require 
that this check should proceed from high moral feeling : it is enough if the true 
interest of the landlord be the same as the true interest of the tenant. Those who 
at first most neglected this paramount duty of superintending their estates, were 
such as were deeply imbued with unfriendly feelings towards the population, and 
found themselves uneasy in their connexion with them. The religious and poli- 
tical hostility on both sides, without doubt, contributed to the alienation, but this 
would probably have been soon merged, if it had not happened that the grantees 
could obtain a revenue from their estates without the necessity of superintendence. 

The connexion of Ireland with England enabled them to draw from their property 
a money-rent ; the agent was converted into a middleman ; and they were thus 
enabled to relieve themselves from the trouble and embarrassment of agricultural 
business in a country where they were strangers. One portion of the kingdom, 
where this arrangement was most completely carried into effect, was the old Des- 
mond property ; and it is no rash conclusion to draw, that to this remote cause, 
never yet removed, among others, is to be attributed the present unnatural aliena- 
tion of the cultivators from the lords of the soil in that part of the kingdom. While the 
garden of Ireland was abandoned almost to the middlemen and the peasant 
tenantry, the wild districts of Connaught and Kerry had a proprietary who were 
obliged to manage their property in a different way. These districts, without the 
presence of the proprietors or their agents, could have yielded no income ; and we 
find that, though they received as high rents and were harsh landlords, there has 
always existed a better understanding between them and their tenants than in some 
more favoured districts. 

One very important train of circumstances will require to be watched, in order 
to discover early whether the removal of the peasant tenantry proceeds too rapidly 
or too slowly. As the revenue of the proprietors will at first suffer by the intro- 
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duction of farmers in tlie true sense, both as regards rent and outlay, it is 
possible tliey may be disposed to prefer the old system, with all its inconveniences, 
to the new. Various political and religious interests will be affected by such a 
change ; and, although at present the inclination to consolidate their farms seems 
to be almost universal, it may happen the landlords will experience so many diffi- 
culties that they will by choice continue the peasant system. The dispossession of 
the small tenantry, as it does violence to the feelings of the people, is likely to 
occasion great discontent; though it is apparent that up to this time it has 
not been done to any great extent, or with any great degree of harshness. The 
fear is rather at this time that the peasant cultivators may be able to deter the 
landlords from making a change, which is become absolutely necessary to avert 
ruin from both parties. Nor is it clear that the proprietors themselves, carried 
on by the current of events, will see their own movement, while those who stand 
on the hanks of the stream distinctly perceive the inextricable dangers into which 
they are hastening. These dangers are surpassed in degree by only one other 
case of a like nature, — that of the slaves in the United States of America, who 
are multiplying rapidly, like the peasant tenants of Ireland, in spite of every desire 
to suppress them ; while it is found impossible to dispose of them by removal, or 
to absorb them into the other classes of the community in consequence of their 
colour. 

But the removal of the peasant cultivators will be impeded by another important 
consideration, as it involves an essential change in the system of cultivation prac- 
tised by the farmers, who have been in the habit of paying for their labour in land. 
In the most forward districts there is already a disposition to pay money wages, as 
the farmers find it most economical, while the graziers have generally adopted 
them. No difficulty was experienced in Scotland, during the transition which 
happened there of a similar nature, from the want of capitalists, who were ready to 
take the consolidated farms. The landlords did not wait until their own tenants 
had accumulated property ; but they took farmers from the improved districts of the 
country, and some even from the north of England. The course of proceeding in 
Ireland will probably be much the same. Agrarian violence will be little to be 
apprehended after the inordinate competition for land is discouraged ; and the ease 
with which the illegal combinations of the manufacturing districts have been lately 
dissolved, as soon as trade flourished, is a great encouragement. Mr. Malthus 
makes a remark, most satisfactory as connected with this topic, that the surplus 
population of any community will probably be found much less than is usually 
imagined. It must not, however, be expected, even if the peasant cultivators 
were disposed of, and replaced by Irish farmers, that Ireland will be analogous 
to England in her agricultural institutions. She will only then have made one 
step in advance of Poland, and will require several more to place her on the 
same level as the secondary states of Europe : but the first step being made, the 
remainder will steadily and certainly follow. 

It is well known that all hereditary tenants have managed to establish for them- 
selves rights and privileges in the land they occupied, which grew in time into 
estates of which they could not be dispossessed as long as they continued to per- 
form certain services, and pay certain dues, fixed or otherwise, to the lord of the 
soil. Such estates grow out of usage and prescription, in defiance of positive 
law, and of the inclinations and interests of the original proprietors. Copyholds 
still remain in England as an example of this class of derivative estates. What- 
ever little claims an indigent tenantry can establish are never yielded without a 
struggle ; and a gentle encroachment on the property of the proprietors, some- 
times by their neglect, and at others by their concession, is constantly being made. 
That this should be the case among hereditary tenants is, perhaps, to be expected ; 
but it is not generally known that a new species of inroad is making in Ireland 
on the proprietors, where there is no hereditary occupation, or anything beyond 
a holding from year to year. It is as yet in an incipient state ; but it is gathering 
strength every day from the landlords winking at the exercise of it, and from their 
sharing in the benefit ; and it is, without doubt, one of the objects attempted to be 
upheld by agrarian violence. 

Throughout the greater part of Ireland there is a species of tenant-right sold 
by the out-going to the in-coming tenant, called “ good-will.” It is simply the 
right of quiet possession, chiefly as against all other claimants except the land- 
lord, and frequently against the landlord himself. In order to sell this assumed 
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tenant-right, or good-will, there is no necessity for the vendor to possess any 
tenure but from year to year. He frequently makes the bargain that he shall 
receive a sum of money from the in-comer, and that the arrears of rent shall be 
paid. The landlord in this case is ready enough to fall in with the arrangement. 
The claim, though tacitly acknowledged everywhere, is in the north, as is sus- 
pected, less at the disposal of the tenant; and the landlord is there generally a con- 
senting party to the sale : but in many districts elsewhere he is not consulted till 
after the bargain is made, and complies as a matter of course ; while in other places 
the out-going tenant sells to whom, and on whatever terms, he pleases. 

The following references to the evidence will show to what an extent the 
system exists in the country. Barony of Kilconnel, county of Galway — “Tenants- 
at-will dispose of the good-will of their farms on quitting, though without the know- 
ledge or consent of their landlords.” Murrisk, Mayo — “Good-wills for farms, 
though without lease, are usual.” Carbery, county of Sligo — “ Selling good-will 
of land is common, and sometimes have to pay the arrears of old tenants also.” 
Balrothery, county of Dublin — “Some tenants-at-will obtain a good-will on 
quitting, or giving up quiet possession, and to prevent ill-will.” Galmoy, county of 
Kilkenny — “Let the rent of a small holding be what it may, the tenant can always get 
a heavy fine for possession.” Clonlisk, King’s County — “ Tenants-at-will con- 
stantly dispose of good-wills of their land.” Phillipstown, King’s County — “ Dis- 
posing of good-will is usual.” Dundalk, county of Louth — “Selling good-will of 
land is very frequent.” Maryborough, Queen’s County — “Tenants-at-will often 
sell the possession of their land, and the new tenant frequently has to pay heavy 
arrears.” Portnahinch, Queen’s County — “ Good-will of land is common.” Tal- 
botstown, county of Wicklow — “ Good-will of land is very common, and the new 
tenant also usually pays arrears of old tenant.” Corcomroe, county of Clare — 
“ The new tenant often pays the arrears of the old one as a good-will for possession.” 
Conello, county of Limerick — “ Good-wills of land are almost always required.” 
Middlethird, county of Tipperary — “ Selling good-will of land is always done, 
although no lease.” Decies, county of W aterford — “ The good-will of possession 
is sometimes sold.” Middlethird, county of Waterford — “Good-will of land is fre- 
quently sold, besides the payment of the arrears of the old tenant by the new tenant.” 
Loughtee, county of Cavan — “ Small good-wills are often given for the possession of 
land.” Tyrkennedy, county of Fermanagh — “ Good-will of land is sometimes sold.” 
Monaghan, county of Monaghan — “ Selling good-will of land is very usual.” 

Lest we should be suspected of overstating this singular innovation upon the pro- 
prietor’s estate, we will give a case, very frequently happening, in the words of a resi- 
dent landlord. “ A. held, as tenant-at-will, a farm containing thirteen acres, Irish 
measure. The yearly rent was £10 3s. About the year 1832, the tenant fell into 
arrear, owing two years’ rent. The landlord offered to forgive all arrears, and 
to pay the sum of£lO in hand on condition of getting peaceable possession of the 
land. This the tenant refused, and subsequently, without the knowledge or con- 
currence of the landlord, he disposed of what is termed his ‘ good-will,’ although 
he had no lease, for the sum of £50, of which the purchaser paid £20 6#. to the 
landlord in discharge of arrears due, and handed over the balance to the out-going- 
tenant, who emigrated to America.” The arrangement also frequently saves the 
pocket of the landlord in another way. If a dispossessed tenant does not get the 
value of the “ good-will” from a new occupier, and the land passes into the hands 
of the proprietor, the proprietor feels himself compelled to give him a sum of 
money, not so much by way of charity, which it seems to be on the face, but, it 
must be suspected, as a price paid for the possession of his own land. To use his 
own phrase, he buys them out. In many districts it would be in vain for the land- 
lord to attempt to clear, if there did not pre-exist an agreement that the but- 
going tenant should receive a recompense. But there is, probably, a distinction 
made by the people between a landlord who takes possession for his own occu- 
pation, and for the occupation of a stranger, the landlord does not seem to pay so 
high a price. In Ireland the difficulty is not so much in dispossessing the present 
occupant, as in securing peaceable possession for a successor. “ I conceive,” says 
Mr. Boate, of the county of Waterford, “ that if I had a farm out of lease to- 
morrow, I would find no difficulty in procuring a tenant for it who had a capital ; 
the only fear would be as to his being allowed to remain in peaceable possession 
of it.” 

So far is the value of possession acknowledged, that the landlord himself, eager 
to grasp at any present advantage, frequently obtains a sum of money in hand 
from the tenant. In the baronies of Maryborough (East and West), the cottiers 
E 2 
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Good-will. say, if they had no money, they could not get land at all. It is very common for 

landlords to require in-coming tenants to pay up the arrears of out-going ones. 
Mr. Mosse and others knew a case in one of these baronies where, the tenant 
having been ejected for arrears of rent on an estate, the in-coming tenant had to 
pay £300 for arrears of rent before being admitted. Nathaniel Chevers 
(farmer) knew another instance on the same estate, where he himself was secu- 
rity, and the in-coming tenant had to pay the arrears of the out-going one. We 
should doubtless infer that such payments made in England would be only another 
form of rent. It is impossible to conceive this to be the case in Ireland. 

The practice, too frequent for a long period, of the landlord’s taking a 
present or a fine from the tenant on his obtaining a lease at rack-rent, and the 
extraordinary burdens thrown upon him, has probably helped the foundation of this 
claim to good-will. The same effect must be produced by “ compliments” to his 
wife and family. In East and West Maryborough, Queen’s County, £20 was 
charged in one case for the lease of forty acres of land. In Corcomroe, Clare, a 
present is often made to the lady of the house on signing a lease. In Trughenack- 
eny, Kerry, “compliments” are often paid to agents, or to the landlord’s family. 
Fifty pounds was once given in Conello, Limerick ; and in Coshlea, in the same 
county, a present to some member of the proprietor’s family is very common. In 
Middlethird, Tipperary, presents to proprietors on signing leases are not uncommon. 
In B'alrothery, county of Dublin, the wife of a considerable proprietor is said to 
have required £60 for a lease. The tenant paid her £50, but never got the lease 
or his money back. In the county of Waterford, a present is usual on signing, from 
£5 to £10 for a middle-sized farm. 

The exorbitant fees and charges demanded by the agent leads to the notion on 
the part of the tenant that he is buying something on entering his land. In the 
county of Tyrone, from £5 to £10 is the general sum for smallholdings, but the 
Rev. Mr. Gordon has known £30 and even £50 to be paid for a renewal ol a lease. 
In Kells, Meath, we find the sum paid to be for preference of possession. In the 
same county, at Moyfeuragh, the witnesses stated that the agent charged £21 for a 
lease of one hundred acres, and £13 for one of seventy-six acres, besides presents 
for getting the lease, either in money, cows, horses, services, &c. It is not easy to 
discover what constituents are concerned in governing the price of good-will. It 
does not appear to be the intrinsic value of the land, or the lowness of the rent. 
The sum paid seems higher in the north than the south ; and it may be suspected 
that the consideration, whether the landlord is good or bad, is one of the 
elements. 

“ I hold land,” says Donnelly, a farmer of Monaghan, “ from one of the best of 
landlords, but lie notices us every year to quit. It is injurious to us.” — To this 
statement Mr. Montgomery objected, and said, “ that the tenant-right on Mr. 
Roses land sold as high, if not higher, than on any land in the barony.” Donnelly 
replied, “ No doubt it js so ; but, nevertheless, we have no security how long 
App. (F.)p. 2 oi. Mr. Rose may live.” It would be unjust to omit adding, that Mr. Rose's object 
in serving notices to quit is a humane, though a mistaken, one. 

The demand also for land may be another. But I have not been able to trace 
the comparative prices with sufficient accuracy in particular portions ol the kingdom 
so as to connect them with their several states and conditions. “ I have known a 
man,” says Mr. Coote of Coshlea, Limerick, “ who was anxious to get land, pay a 
person who held an acre and a half as a tenant at will £20 to transfer the possession 
of the land to him ; the rent of the land was £2 8s. per acre, which Avas at least its 
Ibid. p. 66. full value.” In the b’arony of Galmoy, Kilkenny, it is stated that “ £8 Avere given 

fora miserable cabin and three acres of exhausted land, besides being subject to the 
arrears of the old tenant.” In the barony of Clonlisk, King’s County, “ tenants at 
Avill constantly dispose of their land.” In one parish last year £14 was given for 
fourteen acres ; £42 for eleven acres ; £14 for two acres and three-quarters; £14 
for six acres ; £30 for fourteen acres ; and £3 for one acre and a hall : £3 per 
acre is a common price. “I purchased seven acres and a half,” said Mr. Ingram, 
“and paid for them £120, besides half-a-guinea an acre. This purchase was not 
made in Avar time ; it Avas five years ago : sure all of you here know it.” — “ I gave 
£45 for six acres and a half tAvo years ago, and I pay £8 0s. 8d. rent for them 
Ibid. p. 72 . besides.” — ( John Jatten). Thomas Rogan has a farm ol three acres three roods, 

for some of which he pays £1 5s. per acre, and for more £3. “ If you Avere 

going away Avhat would you expect for the land ? I don’t think I’d leave it under 
£60 or £70. I knew £170 to be given for a farm of six acres at Ballykanly, 
Ibid. p. 75. and the land Avas under a rent of £2 2s. per acre.” 
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This tenant claim is more firmly established in the south than anywhere else, Good-will, 
and here it is defended by . open violence, and frequently by doing some mischief to, 
and even killing, the person who takes land without having paid the price to the 
outgoing tenant. No matter from what cause he leaves the land, if “ good-will” be 
not paid, no other tenant dare enter upon it. This is so well understood in Tip- 
perary, that the landlord does not venture upon removing a tenant, as long as he pays 
the rent, unless by his own consent. The following occurrence exhibits the depraved 
opinions of the peasantry on the subject. A person at Cashel, who had been ejected 
from a small farm which another man wished to take, but did not dare, applied to 
one of the English Assistant Commissioners, for his advice, as to whether he should 
accept a sum of money, which that person offered him to do him no mischief (called 
“ good-will”) if he entered on his old farm ; or whether he should decline to re- 
ceive it, and wait for the chance of his land being again got for him by something 
connected with the Poor Laws. He told the Assistant Commissioner that the man 
who offered him the money dare not take the land for fear that he (the old tenant) 
should knock his brains out. App. (F.) p. 119. 

A statement equally illustrative of this assumed right, and not less frightful in 
its indications of the state of society, was made to two of the Assistant Commissioners 
in the neighbourhood of Cashel, the head-quarters of this agrarian law. 

They were accosted one day Uy a man, who stated that he was glad to meet them, 
as he was anxious to ask how he should act under the following circumstances : 

“ I held that farm (pointing to some ground near the roadside) at a deal higher 
rent than the land could make, and, of course, I got into arrear. I was imme- 
diately turned out by the landlord, and my wife and children are now beholden to 
the neighbours. Of course no one dare take it until they get my good-will of it ; 
and I’m tvaiting until government passes the Corporation Bill, to see if I would get 
it back then, as it is called corporation land. And I believe the landlord turned me 
out unjustly, as he himself has no real title in it ; only he is rich and I am poor.” 

The Assistant Commissioners then asked him what feeling he would entertain 
against any man who might chance to take it. He replied, “ To be sure I would 
have a bad feeling to him ; and why should not 1 7 The devil a much of the world’s 
bread he would eat after it any way, as I would die to have his life, or any one like 
him, that would step in to take the bread out of my wife's and childrens mouths .” 

The Assistant Commissioners then asked him with what feelings would the 
peasantry look on the family of a man who was hanged for “ beating a man to 
death.”* “ Under such circumstances,” he replied, “ his wife and family would 
be regarded ; and why not? I would take the bit out of my wife’s or children’s 
mouth before I would see his, the poor things, want it ; because, didn’t he lose his 
life for the good of the people, and die in the cause? And I’ll tell you what is more, 
gentlemen, that although the people may ‘ fault’ and abuse the ‘ Whitefeet,’ and 
boys that go round at night with the ‘ black faces,’ that only for them the whole 
country would be in * a rising,’ the poor would have no protection at all ; the land- 
lords would hunt them out, like rats out of a corn-stack, without any sort of com- 
punction, only they know the ground would be left on their hands, as any man that 
would take it * knows his fate ;’ and sure if in doing that any boy should suffer, 

( i . e. be hanged,) why should not we succour the poor things left behind them ? 

Sure was not it to prevent us and the likes of us being turned adrift on the wide 
world that they came to that pass ? ” 

In asking what would be the feeling towards an “ informer,” he replied, “ Faith, 
he should quit that moment, or, ‘ God help him ;’ and more than that, the people 
would ‘ disgust 5 even his family, and every one belonging to him, because he would 
be nothing better than a ‘ blood-seller.’ ” Ibid. p. 119. 

This extraordinary assumption of a claim to an interest in the land by tenants 
having no other holding than from year to year, and by persons dispossessed, is 
perhaps the most significant symptom of the state and condition of the country that 
can be adduced. It discloses a deep-seated mischief, which is undermining the 
very existence of property. When it is sold without the consent of the landlord, 
it, in fact, has the operation of limiting his estate. As in the case of copyholds, 
the fee is in the lord, but the usufruct, subject to certain payments, is in the 
tenant. The effect upon the peasants of Ireland is to invest them with notions at 
least of their having a something in the land independent of the proprietor. If a 



* The inan appeared to dislike calling it murder, and those are the words he used. 
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Good-will. ■ Sljm be paid on entering on the land, whether to the landlord, his family, the agent, 

or the out-going tenant, and a rack-rent he also paid in addition, it does not seem 
very improbable, however much it is to be lamented, that the tenant should erro- 
neously imagine he is purchasing something ; and as a proof that this is his impres- 
sion, the good-will is calculated on in his valuation of his effects ; and it is con- 
stantly the practice for men to rely on this resource, to furnish them with funds 
to pay the passage of themselves and families to America. This payment is a 
serious evil in another point of view, for it cripples him in his means, immediately 
on his entry upon the land. 

Founded on this claim they actually make leases, although they have none them- 
selves ; and bequeath by will as solemnly as if they were the owners. “ It is im- 
possible,” says the Agent of the Earl of Devon in the cdunty of Limerick, “ to 
prevent the subdivision of land among the sons ; for whether there is a lease or not, 
they deal with their ground in the same manner. They often make wills, even 
when they have no lease, and they even give leases 'when they have none them- 
App. (A.)]p. 691. selves.” 

It will readily be perceived that this assumption of an interest in the land, called 
“ good-will,” connects itself with agrarian outrage. It is to be suspected that the 
mischief done to an in-coming tenant, or his family, or the family of the landlord, 
or to the landlord himself, by the friends of the out-going tenant, is not occasioned 
simply by the fear of want. It is frequently perpetrated by strangers to the neigh- 
bourhood, and in favour of persons who are far removed from penury ; and it is 
countenanced and upheld, not only by the poorest, but secretly by the better class of 
farmers. Dr. Fitzgerald, a stipendiary magistrate, stated, in Middlethird barony, 
Tipperary : “ I know an instance of a man who went to a district some miles from 
this, and stated that he had committed murder” (killed somebody, probably was 
his own expression), “and had been obliged to quit his own place, being on the ‘ run;’ 
this having transpired some time after, he was brought before me. and it was satis- 
factorily proved that he was not guilty of the offence he had charged himself with. 
When questioned as to his motive in charging himself with -so ruinous an offence, 
App. (D.) p . 59 . he replied, it was his anxiety to obtain work.” The Rev. Mr. Laffars, R. c c., 
having had the foregoing evidence read to him, said, “ I know that a feeling would 
exist, and a very strong one, in favour of giving work to a man under such circum- 
stances, because he was in a forlorn condition, having risked his life in the popular 
Ibid. p. 59. cause,” &c. Mr. Brown, of the county of Limerick, states, “ Even if not reduced 

to perfect destitution, I think an expelled tenant would commit violence from the 
advice of those around him. It is considered so great a hardship to be turned out, 
that he would be recommended and assisted to revenge himself.” 

In the barony of Portnahmch, Queen’s County, the witnesses observed, “ Even 
though perfect destitution were not the result of ejectment from his farm, the 
ejected tenant might still in many cases be exasperated to crime, from attachment 
to his little holding, and the deep sense of injustice and oppression, and consequent 
legitimacy of revenge which all that class entertain towards the persons who eject 
them from their land ; and if possible, still more towards those who afterwards take 
it. These crimes are not confined to the individuals suffering, but there is a general 
feeling among all small holders and labourers which induces them to make com- 
mon cause with those who have been ejected, thinking this necessary to protect 
their general interests, and to be the only means of putting an end to ejectments. 
Among the proofs of this may be given the fact of their never, directly or indirectly, 
assisting in apprehending the perpetrators of those crimes, however atrocious they 
may be.” 

That penury and want are auxiliary causes in producing agrarian violence, can- 
not be doubted ; yet they seem by themselves an unsatisfactory explanation, with this 
irreconcilable fact before us, that the people of Mayo and Galway are more wretched 
and destitute than those of Tipperary, Queen’s County, and Kilkenny, and yet the 
former exhibit no outrages. 

Some persons have attempted to connect religious hostility with these aggressions. 
None of the evidence leads to this conclusion. The mischief is perpetrated by 
Roman Catholic on Roman Catholic, and the Protestant, if he be poor, screens the 
offender like the others. In more than one instance, the Catholic gentleman of 
hereditary family has been the object of their revenge ; and he has become an 
absentee, equally with the Protestant, in consequence of his uncomfortable con- 
nexion with his tenants. There is the less necessity for dwelling on this point, as it 
was not a direct object of the Inquix-y, although it may be deduced from it 
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Although we may be thought to have failed in establishing the important point Good-will, 
which we have aimed at as to the existence of something more definite than has • 
been supposed, which the people are aiming to uphold by agrarian violence, 
still, the more general truth, that most of the crimes and outrages committed in 
Ireland are connected directly or indirectly with the taking of land, has already 
been placed beyond dispute by the evidence taken by the Committees of the House 
of Lords and House of Commons. As this involves the very existence of a majority 
of the population, it is no matter of surprise that they should be jealous of any inter- 
ference with their occupation. Their situation has been such as to lead them' to 
form very erroneous notions of their rights, and feeling that they had many things 
to complain of justly, they have founded upon these supposed wrongs very unrea- 
sonable demands. They regard any attempt to remove them from the land as 
taking away their subsistence, and, in fact, depriving them of something to which 
they are entitled. 

The improvements which have taken place in the roads of Ireland have ex- Roads, 
tended to all parts of the island ; but the increased wealth which results from the 
opening of new lines of intercourse is most strikingly manifested in several of the 
western counties. In some of the wildest parts of these districts considerable 
sums of public money have been applied to the construction of new roads, under 
the direction of government engineers. Large tracts of land have, in consequence, 
been brought into cultivation, whose previous unproductive condition seem to have 
arisen, in great measure, from the impracticability of conveying the proper manure 
to them. The owners of the soil have afforded little or no aid to the exeftipns of 
the peasants, by whom, in general, the reclamation has been effected ; and in so 
far as the latter have, for the most part, become occupiers of the ground subse- 
quently to the creation of the facilities in question, they have not been in a con- 
dition to secure to themselves any considerable share in the benefits conferred. 

The evidence, not only where reference is made to a recently reclaimed, but also 
to a long settled district, shows that a constant consequence of improvements in 
the mode of conveyance has been a steady rise in the amount of rent throughout 
the district affected. Speaking of the increase which has taken place in the value 
of lands, Dean Stachpoole refers to an estate in his own neighbourhood, (county ol 
Clare,) in which the rental has been raised from between £150 and £300 a-year 
to between £1,500 and £2,000, “ the change being wholly attributable to the 
new facilities of conveying manure to the land in question.” Thus, whether the 
tenant be in possession of a lease which enables him for a time to elude the im- 
position of a higher rent or not, the permanent increase of value redounds to the 
interest of the landlord without any outlay on his part. It is worthy of remark 
that, in no district have roads been opened to a greater extent than in some portions 
of the counties of Mayo and Galway, in which at the present day distress is found to 
exist occasionally with more intensity than in any other part of Ireland. The accession 
to the general wealth, as resulting from the improvements, is placed beyond a doubt 
by the still increasing exportation of the produce of the soil ; but it may be safely 
stated that all classes have not, in an equal degree, participated in the advantages of 
the change of circumstances. What means can insure a more general diffusion of 
the good developed by the resources of the community at large, forms a subject 
deserving serious consideration. 

The Commissioners, in their Third Report, having extracted very fully the evidence Emigration, 
relating to the emigration of “ labourers,” it is only necessary to add one or two 
remarks of a general nature to those they have made. 

We have shown by the previous statements that the peasant tenantry of Ireland 
are affected in their condition by two distinct causes, — by the general mis- 
management of the landlords, and secondly, most materially at the present, moment, 
by the attempt to remove considerable numbers from the occupation of the land in 
order to introduce more substantial farmers. This practice, always accompanied 
by partial evil, we have endeavoured to prove is a step most important in its ulte- 
terior consequences to the improvement of the condition both of the peasant popu- 
lation and of the rest of the community. The very attempt to make it indicates 
not only the disposition, but the power of advancing. If we are right in the 
opinion that the consolidation of small holdings, and the introduction of a class of 
tenants more or less deserving the name of capitalists in the place of those who 
draw their wages from the soil, be a desirable and even natural step, and that the 
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experience of otlier countries further advanced in agriculture will warrant us in 
believing it to be for the good of the whole community, then it becomes a question 
of vital importance how -it is to be promoted in the safest and most benevolent 
manner. Direct legislative enactments, it is to be feared, are but feeble agents for 
bringing about the decomposition of a large mass of society, held together, like 
the Irish peasantry, by strong attachment to the soil, confirmed habits, and 
social affections of uncommon power. One of the first points to be gained is gra- 
dually to loosen the ties which bind them to the. particular spot on which they have 
been nurtured, and which they cling to, quite irrespective of the value of the place. 
Nothing is so likely to effect this, without violence, as the conversion of the cottier- 
tenants, and particularly the cottier-labourers, into con-acre men. These last are the 
persons who have made the nearest approach to the simple labourer, and are likely 
to offer the least resistance to any change of their circumstances. The usual 
course of events in such transitions leads' . us to expect that a great number of 
them, if their connexion with the soil could be dissolved, would be absorbed by 
trade, commerce, manufacture, and for the purposes of improved agriculture. The 
location on waste lands offers another mode to the benevolent landlord of disposing 
of others. The growing prosperity of the cities and towns of Ireland, her proximity 
to and connexion with Great Britain and her colonies, the enterprise, sagacity, and 
power of enduring the severest kinds of labour by the peasant inhabitants, will give 
her advantages in this respect not equalled by any other nation. 

But the chief artificial outlet for the surplus population is an extensive system of 
emigration to the colonies; and although we rather distrust the declaration 
scattered through the evidence of the willingness and earnest desire of the 
“ labourers” to embark, we may hope that, as hordes of other nations have issued 
forth to seek new settlements under their leaders, the indigent and overflowing 
peasantry of Ireland will suffer themselves to be guided by the philanthropic hand 
of Great Britain to some asylum where their industry may reap its reward ; and 
where, assisted with means at the national expense, aided by contributions from their 
former landlords, they may exchange penury for independence ; and land from 
which they can derive nothing but the meanest subsistence, for land which will 
* yield to them and their children a full measure of the comfor,ts of life. 

In consequence of the perilous destitution of the peasant tenants of Connaught, 
frequently under circumstances of greater aggravation than elsewhere, it might 
appear that they have the earliest claim upon the benevolent attention of the 
Legislature. At the same time, we incline to the opinion, that the affection 
of the inhabitants to their land, and the better understanding that exists between 
themselves and their superiors, are likely to be impediments in the way of emi- 
gration from this province which will not occur in the same degree in other places ; 
and we therefore think that an experiment commenced on the peasant-tenants ac- 
tually, or most nearly emancipated from the soil, such as the cottier-labourers 
living by con-acre in the metropolitan counties, and the dislodged tenants, would 
be the most likely to be successful, and that the whole proceeding must be of a 
tentative character. 

It would be an endless task to discuss fully all the subjects which arise out of 
the mass of evidence collected under the Commission ; and it is not to be under- 
stood that we undervalue the importance of several of them ; but the nature and 
constitution of the Board made it desirable to avoid controversial topics, and to 
illustrate those from which the greatest amount of practical benefit was to be 
derived, and on which the least difference of opinion was likely to prevail. This is 
the less to be regretted, since many of the topics, lying on the surface and suited 
to popular feeling, have had bestowed upon them ample illustration from other 
quarters ; while the points left open to our selection are unquestionably of higher 
importance, and are those on which the questions relating to Ireland will be 
ultimately decided. Our business on the present occasion is to show the 
symptoms of the disease, not to devise the remedies. These will be found in the 
final Report; and in the little that remains to be added, we will venture no further 
than to gather under a few heads the positions which seem important to be 
recollected when legislating on Irish grievances. 

1. In the first place then it would appear, by an actual enumeration in 1831, that 
the “labourers employed in agriculture” (who hold land either as yearly tenants 
or in con-acre) and the “ occupiers not employing labourers,” amounted to 
1,131,715. To this may safely be added as many little farmers as there should 
be persons deducted from the amount, not being heads of families . If these be 
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multiplied by the average number of which a family consists, we shall approximate 
fo the number of peasant-cultivators, who draw their wages from the soil, and 
little or nothing more. 

2. This system of cultivation in Ireland has a constant and necessary tendency to 
produce indigence. We find that they have sunk by degrees from the potato, with 
milk and oatmeal, to the potato alone ; and that in most districts a further deterio- 
ration has taken place by the use of a potato of an inferior quality. 

3. With every disposition on the part of the landlords to consolidate small 
holdings into larger ones, the subdivision of land is still going on in many parts of 
the country, while the competition for the possession of it exists in an extreme 
degree. 

4. We find that the peculiar circumstances of the peasant tenants have given an 
extraordinary impulse to population ; and that their feelings and habits are likely 
to continue the evil, long after the original causes have ceased to exist. 

5. The cottier-labourers, forming the' great bulk of the peasant tenantry, have 
undergone, and are still undergoing, a great change ; and are passing, probably by 
the same process as this description of persons did formerly in England, into a 
new class, whereby they will become simple labourers, and the holding of con- 
acre indicates one of the steps in the transition. 

6. The distress incident to this large body of cultivators is of a kind which it 
would be found impossible to relieve by any positive and direct legislation ; and 
the attempt to do it would give rise to expectations, which, as they must surely be 
disappointed, would be productive of irreparable mischief to those who are already 
too much disposed to look on the law as intended for the benefit of others, and 
not for them. Moreover, instead of a check to the present system of peasant culti- 
vation, a Poor Law could not fail to uphold it. 

7. In addition to the impossibility of relieving this distress by direct legislation, 
and the impolicy of attempting it, there is another impediment to the introduction 
of any kind of law, which society must work for itself, namely, the small number 
of persons in the rural districts who are not within the influence of, or not subject 
to be intimidated by, this large mass of peasant-tenants. 

8. As long as they remain in their present destitute state, their disposition to 
commit prsedial offences, although it may be checked, will not be extinguished ; and 
wherever their relation to their landlords is unfriendly, a Poor Law, which shall 
promise to do more than it can perform, instead of being an element of reconcilia- 
tion, would be one of discord. 

The power of an Act of Parliament to repress the evils of society is much exagge- 
rated. There is a still more powerful law which overrules and governs it — the law 
of public opinion ; which, if constant to its purpose, will shape and modify all legis- 
lation, contravene that which is opposed to it, and make a good law work mischief. 
In the present case, the sources of evil are too remote for the enactments of Parlia- 
ment to divert ; but provided they fall in with the current of human events, and help 
forward, as well as guard from abuse, the changes which will inevitably take place, 
then the interference, as well as the forbearance, of legislators may be productive 
of the greatest good, and will most assuredly confer a benefit on society at large, 
as well as on the poor peasants of Ireland in particular. 

The remedies which are devised will be of no avail, unless the causes of the 
mischief be removed. If those causes are to be discovered in the positions we 
have laid down, then the method of removing them is not by the establishment 
of a general Poor Law, which can only aggravate the evil, but by a cautious and 
gentle repression of the encouragements to early and improvident marriage; of the 
subdivision of land ; of the strong attachment of the peasants to the soil as their 
chief dependence ; of the middlemen, who are the secret encouragers of over-popu- 
lation ; and of the needy and embarrassed proprietors, who are not their own masters. 
Some good will be obtained by the diffusion of education, and by instilling into 
the minds of the peasants prudence and foresight.* Neither landlords or peasants 
are, howevex - , likely to shape their futui’e conduct by any reasoning, however plain, 
that may be urged upon them, though they will eventually find out what their 



* There is a misapprehension with regard to the education of the Poor of Ireland. If elementary 
knowledge be regarded as education, it is more universally diffused in Ireland than in England. 
Where in England could the Ordnance Surveyors find persons among the lowest class to calculate the 
sides and areas of their triangles, at one halfpenny a triangle, as they do in Ireland, and abundance of 
them ? 
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true interests are. It is curious that the simple repeal of the forty- shilling fran- 
chise should have led the former class to the important discovery that the country 
is overpeopled, and that cultivation conducted by peasant-tenants is injurious to all 
parties, — a discovery which is likely to effect an entire revolution in the agricul- 
tural institutions of the country. 

If we have seemed to place more reliance on the employment to be furnished 
by public works, and on improvements forced on the proprietors, than such attempts 
usually deserve, it must be remembered that it is our business to point out what 
ought to be done by the proprietors as well as by the public. We are well aware 
that these measures will ' be found very inefficient if they do not spring from the 
desire of improvement felt by the proprietors themselves, and that legislative 
schemes of employment, as they imply an unwilling sacrifice of revenue, can have 
but a very limited effect without their cordial assistance. 

The Report of the Commissioners on remedial measures is consistent generally 
with the important principles here advanced, and if it recommends less than the 
charitable might wish in the way of direct legislative relief, it relies for the restitu- 
tion of Ireland on measures of more certain operation. It rests on the vigour of her 
own resources, which are great; and on that energy already in action, which is 
raising her rapidly from a degraded agricultural position to hold a rank among 
the nations Avhere commerce, trade, manufacture, and improved cultivation are 
esteemed and flourish. 

After all the assistance that can be extended to Ireland by good laws, and every 
encouragement afforded to the poor by temporary employment of a public nature, 
and every assistance that emigration and other modes of relief can yield, her real 
improvement must spring from herself, her own inhabitants, and her own 
indigenous institutions, irrespective of legislation and English interference. 
It must be of a moral nature ; the improvement of the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor. Without this her tenantry will be still wretched, and her land- 
lords will command no respect ; with it, a new face will be given to the whole 
people. 

J. E. BICHENO. 
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